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THANK GOD FOR 
THE LEAGUE 

THE SHADOW OF WAR 
PASSES 

All Eyes Turned Toward 
Reconstruction 

PEACE LOOMS NEARER 

It is still uncertain, as wc write, 
what form the German reply to the 
Locarno Powers will take, but all over 
the world it is felt that the clouds have 
broken and that the sun may come 
through. 

We may he allowed already to feel that 
the- League has made it certain that the 
crisis will he settled round a table instead 
of on a battlefield. ■ - ■ 

It is hardly to be doubted that the 
existence of the League has made it 
possible to pass safely through the most 
perilous ;situation that has confronted 
the world since 1914. 

The Appeal To Germany 

The immediate difficulties involve 
•points on which it is not expected that 
there can be absolute agreement, and 
especially it is not expected that Ger¬ 
many can agree to the presence of 
foreign troops on her territory. 

By means that all the world condemns 
she has at last established her equality, 
and the Locarno Powers have declared 
her act to be a violation of the treaty. 
They have also appealed to Germany to 
accept the decision of the International 
Court at the Hague as to whether 
France has violated the treaty by her 
agreement with Russia. 

It may be presumed that. Germany 
will agree to so reasonable a suggestion, 
but it is much more difficult for Herr 
Hitler to accept the proposal that while 
the breach in the treaty is. being made 
.good an international police force 
should occupy part of the Rhineland. 
The spectacle of Italian troops occupy¬ 
ing German territory, in the name of 
the League, as a punishment for a 
breach of a treaty is popular nowhere 
except in France, and is bound to be 
rejected' as an attack on the very 
Equality which is the root of all this evil. 
A Great World Conference 

The most hopeful news is that all 
these proposals are sent to Germany for 
her consideration, and not in the sense 
of an ultimatum, and it is hoped that 
Germany will make counter proposals 
which, after a little more helpful delay, 
will lead to a .basis of agreement. 

Out of all this is to come another 
great World Conference, and we may 
all echo the words of General Smuts 
when speaking at the old home of Cecil 
Rhodes the other day. 

“ I hope/' he said, " that Europe will 
take Herr Hitler at Uls word and that the 
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A new commercial air liner, the Monospar ST 18, on a test flight over Hanworth 



A road service cabin on Germany’s new motor road between Frankfurt and Mannheim 


nations will hammer out a solid and 
lasting peace and secure for Europe 
freedom from air attack and give it 
25 years' peace. With that attained, 
prosperity will return, a new spirit will 
arise, and there will be a wiping out at 
last of the legacy of trouble left us by 
the Paris Peace Conference." 

Cecil Rhodes looked forward to world 
peace, said General Smuts, but instead 
of his vision coming true we have had 
the biggest period of strife in history* 

If we could now get an air pact in 
Western Europe the greatest danger of 
war today would be removed. It had 
been a great joy, the General added, 
to see how Great Britain had stood out 
as the greatest peacemaker in Europe; 
it was due to British statesmanship that 
war has been avoided. 

This is the good news with which this 
week opened. It is realised everywhere 
that the immediate fear of war has 
passed, that the talk of punishing Ger¬ 
many for a broken treaty is looming less 
and less, and that till the stress is now 


being laid on the constructive oppor¬ 
tunity that has presented itself to this 
momentous conference now sitting at 
St James's Palace. 

It is probably true to say that we are 
more firmly set on the way to a Great 
Peace than ever before or since the 
Armistice, and once more we may thank 
God for the League of Nations. 

THE ITALIAN WAR 

. Intensive' bombing has been the chief 
feature in the Abyssinian War during 
the past weeks, poison-gas having been 
used on civilians as well as against the 
fighting men. 

The most spectacular raid was made 
by r9 l bombers on Jijiga, an important 
military centre not far south of the rail¬ 
way to Jibuti. In the north Abyssinian 
armies are still in being, one under the 
Emperor himself attacking the Italian 
flank. 

During the war Italy has sent a 
million tons of material to Africa/ in 
4600 trains and 450 ships. 


LET THIS THING END 

THE LONG SCANDAL OF 
THE LITTLE SISTERS 

Household Slaves Under the 
.. . British Flag 

•GOVERNMENT ACTION 

Why is it that child slavery is still 
practised in Hong Kong under the 
British flag, in spite of the fact that by 
British law it is illegal, and in spite of 
several proclamations issued against 
it by our Colonial Secretaries ? 

A Commission is being sent from 
London to find, out the reason, and to 
report on any further legislation or, 
action necessary to bring a stop to this, 
slavery. It is about time, for the whole 
thing is a disgrace to British adminis¬ 
tration. 

* It is years since the CN was telling 
of the little Chinese girls in Hong Kong 
sold into slavery by their parents under 
the ancient system of adoption called 
Mui Tsai. Far from adoption as we 
understand the word, the children arc 
sometimes sold and rc-sold, perhaps 
ending up in a household where they 
are cruelly used, little kitchen slaves 
who cannot help themselves. " Little 
Sisters " Mui Tsai means. 

A Fearless Champion 

They gained a champion in 1919 in 
the wife of a lieutenant-commander of 
the British Navy, Mrs Haslewood, who 
was not afraid to speak for them, with 
the result that her husband was told 
that he must leave the Navy or stop 
this propaganda against a comfortably 
established evil; and the commander 
chose to retire under a cloud and to work 
for the little kitchen slaves beside his wife. 

They brought the facts to the notice 
of Mr Winston Churchill when he was 
Colonial Secretary in 1922, and he 
promised that before the year was out 
there would bo no more girl slaves in 
Hong Kong. The CN published his 
promise with delight, and in Hong Kong 
this proclamation was solemnly read : 

Inasmuch as slavery is not allowed 
in the British Empire it must be under¬ 
stood that Mui Tsai are not the property 
of their ozvners. Those wishing to leave 
must be allowed to state their case to the 
Secretary of Chinese Affairs . 

Continued Evasion 

But year after year, in spite of new 
Colonial Secretaries and ’repeated 
decrees, the evaders of the law continued 
their evasion, and at last one more 
Colonial Secretary is going to try to stop 
this evil tiling which has been against 
our laws for a hundred years. The 
Colonial Office is sending out a Com¬ 
mission to find out how best to stop it. 

We wish them well, and beg of them 
to set these Little Sisters fine, however 
comfortable it. may be for British sub¬ 
jects in Hong Kong, to exploit this age- 
old custom. 
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TAXES MUST RISE A Mistake 120 An Hour With Little News Reel 


800-Million-Pound Budget 

: OLD WARS AND NEW ' 

Budget Day, approaches. V The. 
financial year ends on April 4, and 
while we do not yet know precisely 
what calls will be made on the tax¬ 
payers, the demand will be for 
roundly 800 millions. 

This is mainly due to preparing 
defences against possible new wars, 
meeting war pensions, and paying loans 
for old wars. ’ | 

The normal defence bills this year 
show great increases : 

Navy: £70,000,000 Increase : £10,000,000 
Army : £ 49 , 000,000 Increase : £6,000,000 
Air: £ 39 , 000,000 Increase: £ 18 , 000,000 

Total: £158,000,000 Increase : £34,000,000 
The Civil and Revenue departments 
call for nearly 13 millions more than last 
year, rising to 379 millions. 

Add for National Debt charges, and 
so on, and we reach a very big total: 

Navy, Army, and Air i.. ... ’ £158,000,000 

Civil and Revenue Depart¬ 
ments, Education, Ppnsions, 
and so on] .. .. .. .. £379,000,000 

Consolidated Fund, mostly old 
war charges .. j.. £236,000,000 

But this total of;^773,000,000 is not 
all. The Government has presented to 
Parliament a great new’Defence Scheme. 
If it is to be paid for out of taxation 
all these figures will be greatly exceeded. 

If the. cost is to be provided out of 
current taxation, which is the straight¬ 
forward .way, the extra charge, this year 
can hardly be less than ^25,000,000, and 
it would;,be more than that in future. 

However the Defence plan is paid for, 
whether by loan or tax, we are com¬ 
mitted to,: expenditures that not only 
forbid any hope of reduced taxation, but 
compel us To prepare for more. 

FINED FOR GROWING 
TOO MUCH FOOD 

A Farmer’s Hard Case 

The humble potato, a chief food of all 
poor people, has been under discussion 
at the High Court. , 

A Kent farmer had planted a bigger 
acreage of potatoes than in 1933, and 
the Potato Marketing Board fined him 
£5 an acre. The farmer declined to pay, 
liis counsel arguing that the fine was an 
arbitrary one because, though the Board 
were entitled to impose levies to meet 
their extra expenses arising from excess 
acreage, there was actually a decrease of 
40,000 acres in 1934. 

The levy was decided on by the Board 
in April to meet a situation which 
would arise from excess of production 
over what the market could deal with. 
But, though there were .fewer acres 
planted over the whole country, the 
judge ruled that the Board had acted in 
good faith and were wise in dealing with 
each registered producer and not the 
producers as a group. 

The Kent farmer, therefore, who had 
added to the production of this country’s 
home-grown food, had to pay the levy, 

THE RING LOST. AND FOUND 

As his midget plane was flying over a 
lonely tract in South Africa Flying 
Officer David Llewellyn discovered 
piston trouble. He was forced down, but 
happily found a clearing in the bush, 
where he,made a good landing. 

All alone in that vast solitude, 
hundreds of miles from help, he started 
repairs, and suddenly, as he was fitting 
a piston ring, it flewj off 1 

He searched and searched, but it 
seemed to have vanished. At last, 
five hours later, he found the ring. 

In this way he was able to complete 
his flight from England to Johannesburg, 
his 40 h-p machine covering the 8600 
miles at a cost of ^30. 


Years Ago 

All London Suffering “ 
From It Today 

y All London is suffering great incon¬ 
venience today because of a mistake 
made 120 years ago. 

The mistake was in laying the founda¬ 
tions of Waterloo Bridge. The actual 
cause of the sinking of the bridge has 
at last been revealed, and is known to 
be in the wooden piles on which the 
stone piers rested. They came, from 
different species of trees, some quite 
unsuitable for the purpose. The weight 
on each pier was 10,000 tons, and the 
bottom stones were laid on a timber 
platform fixed on about 200 timber 
piles. These piles were by no means 
uniform, beech, elm, and pine being used 
indiscriminately, while the sizes of the 
files varied from splendid trunks 19 feet 
ong and 20 inches across to crooked 
stems 16* feet long and only 8 inches 
across. 

False economy at the very outset of 
this monumental enterprise proved its 
undoing after 120 years', and it is 
surprising that the piers held for so long. • 

WHO’LL BUY MY 
LAVENDER ? 

Our Curious Law 

Who'll buy my sweet blooming lavender, 
Sixteen fair branches for a penny ? 

Anybody may cry his sweet blooming 
lavender, but it must be sold by the 
branch. If sold in packets of blooms 
or seeds it needs a pedlar’s licence, 
because, according to the law as just 
expounded at Bournemouth, it then 
■ ceases to be a vegetable. - . - 

A man who had sold the blooms in 
paper packets explained to the magis¬ 
trates that he thought it was like selling 
flowers. That seems reasonable, though 
the clerk of the court declared that the* 
Prevention of Crimes Act. had held 
otherwise. . v 

It seems hard that lavender-selling 
without a licence should be a crime ; 
and we are glad to record that the 
magistrates, saying that they wanted 
further proof that a scrap of paper made 
it one, let the seller off. 

THE AGE OF HEROES 

Adventures of Young Scouts 

Scout Edward Jackson of the 3rd 
Norwich Group was found by his Scout¬ 
master with a bandaged hand and the 
Scoutmaster could not get a satisfactory 
reason for it. 

Later, however, he discovered that 
the 14-year-old boy had cut himself 
while rescuing three children who had 
fallen through ice and would have been 
drowned if Jackson had not risked his 
life to save theirs. Well he deserves the 
Scout’s Gilt Cross which has been 
awarded him. . 

A Certificate of Gallantry has also been 
given to Scout Gunn of Cold Ashby, 
Northants, for rescuing a boy who had 
fallen through ice. Scout Gunn is 12 
and has only one leg, but he seems to 
have a double allowance of pluck. 


. GOOD THINGS 

We are informed that there was not a 
single fatal accident to a passenger on 
the United States railways last year. 

A landowner in South Australia has 
offered a thousand acres of land for a 
new Fairbridge Farm School. 

The number of Youth Hostels in 
England and Wales has grown from 73 
in 1931 to 239 this year. 

PATHETIC 

Nearly 3000 great oaks are to be offered 
for sale in East Kent next week. 


Carlyle 

The Beautiful Broadcast 
From Cheyne Row 

Every day of our, lives we must feel, 
if we feel at all, that something is 
miraculous and unforgettable, and last 
Sunday it. must have been for all of us 
Mr Filson f Y°ung’s hour at the B B C, 
when we lived withCarlyle at Cheyne Row. 

We pity, the listener who was not 
moved by the tenderness and beauty of 
the way in which we were taken from 
room to room of Carlyle House as it was 
a hundred years ago and as it is today. 
We pity the listener who was not greatly 
moved by the vividness of the scene 
conceived by Mr Laurence Ilousman, 
and so admirably carried out. We pity 
the listener who does not feel that he has 
added to his mind a picture that will 
never fade of one of the most poignant, 
events in the annals of great courage. ; 

It is our business to criticise the 
BBC at times, blit for last,Sunday it 
is our business to say that the listening 
public has never had presented to it a 
more notable reproduction of a great 
scene from the past. 

It was moving; it was dramatic; it 
was as far as we can imagine faithful; 
and we hope the BBC will dip again 
and again into this inexhaustible mine’ 
of human life. • 1 

May we suggest that a few hundreds of 
those who listened should join the National 
Trust as a thanksgiving, and go to see its 
, new possession, Carlyle House at Chelsea ? 

THE UNSEEN BARRIER 

Invisible Ray Controls Traffic 

Great interest has been aroused by 
the new traffic signals put into operation 
by Mr Hore-Belisha this week in St 
. Helier Avenue on the Sutton Bypass. 

The signals are controlled by an in¬ 
visible ray which guards the pedestrian 
crossing. As pedestrians approach the 
. crossing they interrupt the ray, and the 
interruptions cause the traffic signals to 
change accordingly. Similarly, passing 
cars cause the ray to operate the signals. 


WHAT RUSSIA WANTS 

By the Russian Ambassador 

The people of the Soviet Union do not 
want war. 

They passionately desire peace: 
prolonged, stable, and honourable peace. 
Any war must inevitably upset our plans 
and calculations and must postpone the 
completion of the building of a new 
Socialist Order. 

If I wanted to express the dominant 
mood which prevails among millions of 
Soviet citizens I should say that their 
minds and hearts bum with a single 
desire : “ Leave us alone ! We want to 
be masters of our own fate 1 ” 


THE NAVAL TREATY 

America, France, and Great Britain 
have signed a new. Naval Treaty for five 
years. They have agreed to exchange 
information on their annual construction 
and to limit the sizes of their ships and 
guns, 35,000 tons for battleships and 
14 inches for guns; no ships between 
8000 and 17,000 tons may be built. It 
is anticipated that Italy will sign the 
Treaty in a few weeks, and also that 
Japan may enter through the door 
which has been left open for her. 


THE UNKNOWN FRIEND 

We hear that the unemployed of a 
Yorkshire village have had their fourth 
social gathering. 

Four years ago the old people and 
unemployed of Darfield, near Barnsley, 
were invited by an unknown benefactor 
to a social. Each succeeding year the 
invitation has been continued, and this 
year 240 people enjoyed the hospitality 
of a host whose identity is unknown. 


It is stated that the foundations of 
St Paul’s have now comfortably settled 
down after 256 years. : 

-The burrowing of a rabbit on the golf 
course at Diss in Norfolk has brought to 
light the site' of a Roman Village. 

Work is beginning on the site of 
Guildford's new cathedral, a mile out of 
the town. 

A pair of crossbills have begun to 
build a nest in Kew Gardens. All 
going well this will be the first time, 
so far as is remembered. 

During the years he has been con¬ 
ductor of the Promenade Concerts Sir 
Hqnry Wood has not missed one of over 
4000 concerts. 

The BBC, in its comment on the 
Broadcasting Commission’s Report, sug¬ 
gests that its new lease should be longer 
than ten years. 

An old man walked into St George’s 
Hospital at Hyde Park Corner last week 
and’handed; in 25 pound notes he had 
been saving for 20 years. 

SAFETY FIRST FOR 
AIR ROUTES 

Lessons From a Great Disaster 

At the close of the inquiry into the 
loss of the City of Khartoum the coroner 
of Alexandria made four suggestions. 

The most important of these was that 
it should be made possible for those in 
charge of aeroplanes to know the rate 
at which petrol was being consumed by 
their engines. A petrol gauge on the dash¬ 
board should meet this difficulty. 

The other recommendations were that 
aircraft should carry ' marine distress 
signals, that a tug should permanently 
stand by for rescue and salvage in Alex¬ 
andria Harbour, and that there should 
be better means of communication at 
the alighting station. 

Imperial Airways have already taken 
.steps to prevent a disaster of this kind 
happening again, but it is good to have 
these recommendations on record. 


THINGS SAID BY HERR HITLER 

, Visitors to Germany who have not 
been.in the. country for a few years tell 
me that the people are'looking different 
today. They have new eyes; they 
radiate confidence and fanatical faith in 
their country. 

I am not growing younger. Many 
things that seemed easy a few years ago 
now seem difficult. 

Germany stretches out the hand of 
reconciliation to France as to Poland. 
She has no intention of injuring anyone 
in Europe, but neither has she any inten¬ 
tion of suffering injury. 

No’power in the world can deflect 
Germany from her purpose. 


Things Said 

Germans, do you want to bury the 
hatchet with France ? Herr Hitler 
Yes, yes, yes. 

. His great audience at Frankfort 
Slum families are being rehoused at the 
rate of 5000 a month. 

Minister of Health 

Plying is the most deadly monotonous 
thing I can think of. Mrs Mollison 
Why is it that smoking so often makes 
people selfish and unmannerly ? 

* . Colonel Luxmoore 

The road between London and 
Birmingham has 23 different types of 
surface. Mr C. S. Taylor, M P 

War is inevitable only if we are pre¬ 
pared to accept its inevitability. 

Mr Francis Williams 

I still hope desperately for the day 
when men can sing at their work. 

Sir Walter Citrine 
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Spring Comes to London and the Countryside 



Ploughing In City and Country—The picture on the left shows the turf being ploughed for resowing In Dean’s Yard, Westminster. On the right Is a team at West Humble In Surroy 



A Spring Morning In London—A flock of sheep on Hanrmstead Heath provides a surprisingly rural scene on the northern fringe of the great city 
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WONDERS REVEALED 
IN PARLIAMENT 

NEW FEATS OF SCIENCE 

The Mysterious Rays That 
Will Keep Off Submarines 

LONDON TO BRIGHTON IN 
TEN MINUTES 

Much news of scientific progress was 
given in Parliament during the Supply 
debates for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force last week. 

The rapid progress of invention was 
referred to by many speakers, and some 
amazing examples of what human 
ingenuity has accomplished were broad- 
cast for the first time. 

Even in the Army, where tradition 
lingers longest, mechanical transport is 
rapidly taking the place of the horse. 
The talk was all about tanks and the 
weapons by which motor-borne infantry 
could stay their advance, Two new 
weapons, an anti-tank rifle and a small 
anti-tank machine-gun, the best in the 
world, are being issued to our troops 
at once. 

Modern Warship Efficiency 

As to the Navy, invention never ceases 
to add to the efficiency of the modern 
ship, which, whether designed for peace 
or war; is now literally a box of tricks. 
The Editor of the C N remembers well 
a visit to the Fleet a few years before 
the war. An officer showed him the 
wireless cabin with pride, but expressed 
dissatisfaction with the electric power 
installed for the first time in one of the 
gun-turrets. All kinds of electrical 
machines are now in use on our ships. 

During the war the minds of engineers 
and others were keyed*up to the peak of 
inventiveness, and there has been little 
slackening since, as every, visitor to the 
Shipping Exhibition can sec for himself. 
Devices to secure safety from every 
possible attack, whether by Nature or by 
human foe, arc being invented every year. 

More Men Needed 

Vast sums are now .spent annually in 
modernising warships, pi*oviding for their 
special adaptation to resist the bomb 
and torpedo, the renewal of gadgets and 
machinery already out-of-date, and the 
installation of machinery for new pur¬ 
poses altogether. 

This is what the Minister ' meant 
when he said that the modern ship 
required more men, ton for ton, than 
older ships, owing to the multiplication 
and complication of equipment. 

One of the modern marvels referred to 
in the debate was an anti-submarine 
device replacing The sound-detecting 
hydrophone. By the new apparatus 
wireless rays are sent through the water 
in all directions. If rays strike against a 
submarine they are reflected back from 
it to their source and indicate the exact 
position of the hidden foe , No sub¬ 
marine, therefore, can safely come 
within the torpedo-firing range of - a 
warship. It is a wonderful achievement 
of brain-power to order back a submarine 
beyond its danger point. 

Scouting Aircraft 

Another great advance in defence is 
the equipment of cruisers with scouting 
aircraft; which increase their range of 
vision and 1 tactics. Thesq aeroplanes 
would prove of vital importance to 
cruisers convoying a fleet of cargo 
steamers to our shores. 

These machines form part of the 
Fleet Air Arm which shares in the 
immense progress revealed by the Air 
Ministry. Here are one or two of the 
amazing statements made in Parliament. 

A single-seater fighter lias a speed of 
well over 300 miles an hour, the fastest 
in the world, and another type, now 
being tested, is expected to fly as fast. 
This speed is a 'mile in twelve seconds , 


HOW SPRING CAME 
TO AMERICA 

The Terror of the Floods 

SANDBAGS AT WASHINGTON 

Spring burst with fury on the Eastern 
United States, and the news is terrible 
of the flooding of rivers with melting 
snow and ice. In 14 States 500 towns 
were affected. 

Under the threat of the swollen waters 
of the Potomac Washington itself was 
threatened. Sandbag dykes were thrown 
up during The night by a small army of 
workers to protect Government build¬ 
ings, for even White House was in peril. > 

Pittsburg, the steel city, fared worse 
still; its approaches by rail were cut off; 
its streets flooded and patrolled by 
police boats; the power station was 
useless and the electric light went out. 
The Allegheny River rose 45 feet—a 
record in its history. Steelworks were 
flooded, and fire and explosions added 
their terrors to those of the rising waters. 

Nearly all the Eastern States suffered, 
though Southern and Western Penn¬ 
sylvania had the worst experiences, . 

From Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern 
New York State, Western Connecticut, 
Eastern Massachusetts come reports of 
rivers flooded by the snows on the 
mountains of West Virginia, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and New England. The Shenan¬ 
doah, Susquehanna, and Merrimac rivers 
all overflowed, filling valleys with the 
ruin brought down and threatening the 
towns and villages on their banks. 

IS IT TOO MUCH TO ASK, 
HERR HITLER? 

We pass on this important letter sent to 
The Times by Lord Allen of Hurtwood, 
Professor Gilbert Murray, Lord Rutherford, 
and Dr G. P. Good?. 

Without international goodwill there 
can be no stable peace in Europe, 

It is clear that public opinion in this 
and other countries needs to be con¬ 
vinced that Herr Hitler is sincere in his 
professions of peace. Something must 
therefore be done to restore the confi¬ 
dence upon which goodwill depends. 

We cannot at this juncture refrain 
from suggesting that one of the greatest 
obstacles to a good understanding be¬ 
tween this country and Germany, one 
of the major causes of diffidence con¬ 
cerning her proposed re-entry into the 
League, is her harsh treatment of the 
Jews and increasing interference with 
religious liberty. 

Not only is it intolerable that other 
countries, and especially those bordering 
upon Germany, should, despite their 
economic difficulties, be obliged to cope 
with a flood of refugees, but tlie know¬ 
ledge that those personal and spiritual 
rights which Englishmen hold most dear 
are being daily violated by the German 
Government is a formidable obstacle to 
cordial cooperation. 

Is it too much to hope that Herr 
Hitler will have the greatness to remove 
that obstacle ? 


Continued from the previous column ^ 
and the plane would go from London to 
Brighton in ten minutes. 

Monoplanes for the Air Force are 
being built on what is called the 
geodetic system, which not only pro¬ 
vides unrestricted, stowage space but 
provides a substantial saving in weight. 
The geodetic system does away with all 
internal struts and bracings in'the wings 
and fuselage, the surface structure being 
fashioned of metal strips, basket-wise, 1 
Another invention is a device to 
prevent the formation of ice on the wings, ’ 
the cause of many a crash. This is a 
strip of leather kept moist with ethylene 
glycol on the leading edges of the wings. 

The only consolation for the lover of 
peace is that the greater part of these 
new inventions will serve mail in peace 
as well as in war. 


Bound In Bonds 
To All 

A Citizen of the World 
Listens To the King 

“ Thinking reader, man is bound by 
invisible bonds to all men/’ said 
Carlyle, and a French lady visiting 
Montreal has found it true while 
listening to the King's broadcast. 

She chose to accept this invitation 
from a church: 

At the opening of this morning's service 
we are to hear the first broadcast of His 
Majesty King Edward to the peoples of 
his Empire . It is not inappropriate that 
his address should be heard within the 
walls of a ch urch where Sunday by Sunday 
we offer up our prayers to God on behalf 
of our monarch . ■ The hearts of his people 
throughout the Empire will reach out to 
him in heartfelt allegiance and affection. 

The visitor started early for the little 
church of St James the Apostle, and 
arrived an hour before time, but she 
found many people already there. Just 
before eleven the congregation rose and 
stood, beginning God Save the King. 
Then something which still seems like a 
miracle occurred. London joined in the 
song, praying with Montreal God Save 
Our Gracious King. 

As Big Ben struck the hour a deep 
silence reigned through the church and 
the King's words were clearly heard. 
When the message ended the voices of 
a choir singing the National Anthem 
came over the air again, and again 
London and Montreal sang together. 

On leaving the service the visitor 
found herself pondering over great 
things. She was no longer thinking of 
Edward the Eighth, but of wliat the 
new sovereign stood for; no longer 
.enjoying.a link between Canada and 
England, but the majestic association 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations; 
no longer contemplating two continents, 
but the oneness of the Earth; and as she 
tramped homeward over the dazzling 
snow in Montreal a voice said to her: 
‘'You are not a French girl; you are a 
Citizen of the World." 

NEWS BY RESERVOIR 

A Queer Fact of Our 
Wonder Age 

An interesting example of the way 
a reservoir may be the tell-tale of 
people’s habits was .quoted by Sir 
Stephen Tallents of the BBC. 

A water engineer controlling the 
supply to a quarter of a million people 
wi*ote to say how important broadcasts 
were reflected on the outfall water of 
liis main reservoir, . At the King’s 
funeral the water Supply dropped almost 
to. nothing because no one was washing 
or cooking while the broadcast was on. 
At the broadcast of King George's 
Christmas talk it ceased altogether for 
a shorter time. ■ / •. 

Reservoirs show many other things 
in a less dramatic way. Our friend Mr 
Coles Finch, who has control of the 
reservoirs supplying Chatham and the 
places round it, can tell when his 
thousands of water-users are taking their, 
morning baths, when the housewives are 
drawing water for the household, or 
even when the kettles are being put on for 
tea, or . the husbands are getting ready 
for the kinema after their clay’s work. 

Next to the., reservoirs come the gas¬ 
holders as tale-tellers. They register 
the demands of the gas stoves of the 
million, their gas fires, their lighting, and 
their geysers. In Finsbury Circus is a 
controlling.office where the busy super¬ 
intendents watch the needs of parts of 
London hour by hour. 

Bayswaiev tvanis more gas . 

City's pressure is high enough 

Westminster is lighting tip 
are the calls measured by the Ga3 
Light arid Coke Company’s meters; 


CHILDREN’S HOUSE 
GROWS UP 

A GREAT COMING-OF-AGE 

J 

Kingsley Hall’s Own Corner of 
the World 

EVERYBODY’S CHANCE : 

Kingsley Hall, that wonderful 
Neighbourhood House near Bow Road 
in London’s East End, has celebrated 
its 21st birthday, which drew visitors 
from all corners of the globe.' 

It is one of the best things that have 
come down to us from the dark days of 
1915, when war was over us all. 

In those dark days the spirit that 
created Kingsley Hall and its Children's 
House came to the East End in the 
persons of Muriel and Doris Lester. They 
wanted to see if the way of Christ could 
be worked out in terms of everyday life 
in a poor quarter of London, 

The First Thing Wanted 

The first thing they found wanted was 
a place where people in overcrowded 
homes might come in the evening for 
warmth and companionship without 
having to drink as in the public-house. 
This they soon had, and as the men 
only wanted their room in the evenings 
it was free for a Nursery School in the 
mornings and for Play Hours in the 
afternoons, with Mothers Meetings sand¬ 
wiched between. 

Holiday clubs for the mothers and 
camps for the children have been a 
natural development. Kingsley Hall now 
has its own cottage in Epping Forest, 
used by . the Nursery School in . June, 
and available at other times for families 
or groups. 

Then, in the slum-clcarancc campaign, 
numbers of families from the Kingsley 
Hall district were moved to new houses 
at Dagenham. They liked their houses, 
but how they did miss the fellowship l 
The children grew unruly without the 
influence of their clubs, and they begged 
the Miss Lesters to start a new Kingsley 
Hall. So the Miss Lesters did, living 
there in a caravan and working in a tent 
the first year I 

No National Barriers 

Kingsley Hall knows no national 
barriers. “ We cannot look on any man 
as our enemy because he happens to be 
born on the other side of a river or a 
chain of mountains or a boundary line/’ 
they say, It was Marthe who began it. 

Mar the was a little starved Austrian 
who came after the war. The Bow 
children invited her and paid for her 
food with their own farthings and half¬ 
pennies. Ever since then these East 
End children have befriended children 
in Greece, Russia, China, and other 
parts of the world. 

There is no paid service at Kingsley 
Hall, yet when the new hall was opened 
eight years ago it was obvious that there 
were many stairs to scrub and many 
floors to polish, and it was then that the 
Household was formed. Here ten people 
of any class and any country live for a 
few months, or a year, or longer, to help 
with the work. It takes all their time, 
arid they are given no wage except 7s 
a week for clothes and pocket money, 

A Great Opportunity 

Side by side with the'Household, the 
neighbours come in to help to cook the 
dinner, do the gardening, polish off 
spring-cleaning, or lend a hand with the 
washing-up, / ■ 

The gaily-coloured collection boxes 
of Kingsley Hall are already known in 
many schools. If your school would 
like one you have only to write to Miss 
Muriel Lester, Kingsley ITall, Bow, 
London, E3. Help sent here in the form 
of money,' books, clothes, boots, gramo¬ 
phone records, or handicraft materials 
works to create health, fellowship, 
laughter, and joy. It is a great oppor : 
tunity for everybody to lay a brick in 
the kingdom of heaven. ' 
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f EXPLORING CANADA’S ARCTIC 
!; This week-end an expedition of. 
& Cambridge men is sailing from 
| England to spend three and a half 
:*| years in the Canadian Arctic. Their 
main object will be to explore the 
$ uncharted west coast of Baffin Land. 

mm 

Ms * 

ONE GREAT CANAL STARTED AND ANOTHER PROPOSED 

Work has started on the construction of a canal to link the Black Sea with 
the Caspian by way of the Sea of Azov. The Manich River is being dredged 
. ] and widened to form, an important section of the canal. 

A survey;has been made for a proposed British canal from the Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea at Akaba, a port which has been recently improved. This 
alternative to the Suez Canal would run through Palestine territory. 

ARCTIC 

, ocean . 

RUSSIA’S ARCTIC AIR ROUTE 
Russia is designing an aeroplane I 
which will carry three tons of cargo | 
and ten passengers along her Arctic | 
coast. It will have a speed of 220 & 
mph, and will be fitted with skis in | 
winter and floats in summer. 



METEOR LIGHTS 
UP CITIES 
Washington and New 
York City were both 
brilliantly lighted up 
by a giant meteor 
which flashed across 
the sky and is be¬ 
lieved to have plung¬ 
ed into the sea, -An 
airliner pilot who 
saw it feared that it 
would strike his 
machine. 


lEquator—the middle^ 
:]l) n e ,r 9 .up.d v th.e...g I obe wi 


NEW FAR 
EASTERN PORT 
Japan is turning the 
little Fishing village 
of Rashin, on the in¬ 
hospitable coast of 
North Korea, into a 
great port, which 
seems likely to be a 
rival to Russian 
Vladivostok. Its 
naturally deep har¬ 
bour will accommo- 
datelO,000-ton ships., 


pa ctrip 
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SOUTH AMERICA’S BIGGEST LAKE 
Preparations are being made for a British 
scientific expedition to make zoological, 
botanical, and geological surveys of Lake 
Titicaca, on the borders of Peru and Bolivia. 
It is believed that there are vast mineral 
deposits on the shores of the lake. 
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AUSTRALIA 
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SAVING RARE ANIMALS IN AFRICA 
For the protection of the rare okapi the Albert National Park 
in the Belgian Congo has been extended and the formation 
of another sanctuary near irumu is under consideration. 
There are only three small groups of mountain zebra left in 
South Africa, so it is hoped that the Government will provide 
a sanctuary for them. See news columns. 



GRASSLAND AND TIMBER FIRES 
Serious fires have occurred in many parts of 
Victoria as a result of lack of rain and 
excessive heat. Hundreds of volunteers have 
been fighting the flames near Melbourne, 
but many miles of valuable timber and 
grassland have been'destroyed. 


THESE PEOPLE ARE 
DISAPPEARING 

A Pacific Isle of Strife 
MALEKULA AND ITS 
10,000 SAVAGES 

Big Nambas, Middle Nambas, and 
Small Nambas all live together on 
Malekula Island, but they do not live 
happily. 

This primeval people, with the man¬ 
ners and customs of the Stone Age, have 
dwelt on their Pacific island of the New 
Hebrides, the world unknown to them 
and by the world forgot until Mr T, H. 
Harrison went among them and stayed 
a year to cotint their numbers,. On 
Malekula and the smaller neighbouring 
islands he counted ro,ooo, not at all 
pacific, and far from neighbourly. 

As Acting Government Agent he 
carried some authority, but almost to 
the end of his task he felt also that he 
carried his life in his hand. He numbered 
70 villages on the main island, the 
biggest of them. Amok, with over 1000 
inhabitants, and toward the end of his 
stay he believed he could go anywhere 
at any time, Amok excepted. There he 
went three times, but would not risk a 
fourth visit for a very good reason. 

• The reason is that this primitive race, 
fast disappearing, has no recreation, no 
calling beyond warfare among them¬ 
selves. ^ A visitor from one village tread- . 
ing on a chief's dog at another may start a 
quarrel. Peace never comes to Malekula. 

So these strange savages, last relic of 
the powerful Melanesian race of the 
Pacific, are slowly but surely being 
extinguished, partly because of their 
own savagery, partly because of the 
arrival in their midst of white men who 
sold, them guns and drink, and added 
white diseases. Whooping-cough killed 
600 of them and influenza another ioo 
within the last few years. 

. Yet, savages as they are, something 
might be done to save them if the world 
thought it worth while. 


Poster Stamp Collections 

FINE OFFERS TO C N READERS 

Doster Stamp collecting is becoming a popular hobby, and some of the best 
*• examples are to be given away by the C N. 

^ new series begins this week, four beautiful examples of British Railway’ 
Posters in miniature being given with each copy of the C N, and a 
magnificent Album in which to keep the stamps. Forty stamps will complete 
the series, and four will be given each week for the next nine weeks. 

Jn the Album particulars will be found of a new Mapping Test. Readers 
not over 15 are asked to fill in 40 place-names on the map of Britain which 
appears on the middle pages of the Album, and for the best attempts received 
not later than April'22 awards are to be made which will amount to 

100,000 Miles of Free Rail Travel 

There will be 100 First Prizes of 500 Miles of Travel, 100 Second Prizes of 300 
Miles, and 100 Third Prizes of 200 Miles. 

B°vs and girls of all ages will have an equal, cliancei for the prizes are to be 
divided in proportion to the numbers of entries received from each age. 
Please turn to the Album for full particulars of this most interesting test, 
and enter now. 

W/inners of the travel awards will be able to share their success with others, 
w and, with the holiday season not far ahead,, the free travel vouchers may 
be used for the family holidays. 

Tt is regretted that it is not possible to make the Mapping Test open, to over- 
^ seas readers, owing to the nature of the awards, Overseas readers will, 
however, be able to complete the collection of Poster Stamps, and thus form a 
very beautiful Colour Gallery well worth keeping. 

Please remember that four Poster Stamps will appear with the C N each 
1 week for the next nine weeks. Make certain of completing your collection 
by asking your newsagent to deliver the C N regularly. 

. Why not tell your friends about these magnificent C N offers ? 


OUR 1RADE IN ENGINES 

587 To Be Built This Year 

BIGGER EXPORTS POSSIBLE? 

The chief British locomotive builders 
are our railway companies, who this 
year plan to construct 587 locomotives 
4n their own workshops. 

Included in these are 17. Pacific 
engines on the same lines as the Silver 
Link class used for the Silver Jubilee 
express. It is the intention of the 
LNERto streamline these locomotives, 
for remarkable success has attended 
the working of the existing stream¬ 
lined engines. Streamlining has saved a 
great deal of power and solved the prob¬ 
lem of lifting smoke and steam sp that 
they do not obstruct the driver's view. 

For high-speed running over 60 miles 
an hour (88 feet a second) it has been 
found that the reduction of.if wind 
resistance effected by streamlining an 
engine has reduced fuel consumption. 

Perhaps we may wonder whether, if 
the companies pooled their locomotive 
building and planned standard engines, 
it would be possible to reach out for a 
bigger British export trade. 


FROGS ON THE MARCH 

Every spring thousands . of frogs 
cross the Fareham to London road at 
Exton, near Droxford, to go from their 
winter quarters in the meadows to 
their spawning ground in a pond. 

.This year so many thousands have 
been passing that motorists have stopped 
to let them pass. 

The villagers say they have never 
seen so many'before. ' 


A TIP FOR THE PORTER 

A railway porter at Barnard Castle 
station a few days ago-received a very 
unusual tip. 

He had helped a woman passenger to 
change into another train. She had 
' a perambulator with her, and when 
shown into the second train left it on 
the platform, remarking to the porter : 
: “ Thanks, you can have the pram. I 
cannot bother to take it any farther." 


THE MOUNTAIN ZEBRA 

Mountain zebras are in danger of be¬ 
coming extinct in South Africa. 

There are only three small groups left 
of these rare creatures in the districts of 
Cradock, George, and Oudtshoorn. 

More than five years ago the Govern¬ 
ment was urged to buy land for a sanc¬ 
tuary, but this was impossible owing to 
the depression. Members of Parliament 
are talcing up the cause of the zebra, and 
it is hoped the Government will soon 
provide a sanctuary. See World Map 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Fujiyama ... Foo-je-yah-mah 
Goya . . . .... . Go-yah 

Korea . . . , . . ’ Ivo-ree-ah 

Orion . . . . . . . O-ry-on 
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All Will Be Well 
With England 

Is it not cheering, in these dark days of the 

wild, to read over once again these verses hy 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle ? 

Llow was it then with England? 

1 1 Her faith was true to her 
plighted vvord, 

Her strong hand closed on her 
blunted sword, 

Her heart rose high to the foe- 
man's hate, 

She walked with God on the hills 
of Fate: 

And all was well with England. 

f^ow was it then with England? 

Her soul was wrung with 
loss and pain, 

Her face was grey with her 
heart’s-blood drain, 

But her falcon eyes were hard 
and bright, 

Austere and cold as an ice cave’s 
light : 

And all was well with England. 



It is not to be thought of that the flood 
Of British freedom should perish. 

Wordsworth 

f-Jow was it then with England? 

Little she said to foe or 
friend, 

True, heart true, to the utter¬ 
most end, 

Her passion cry was the scathe 
she wrought, 

In flame and steel she voiced her 
thought : 

And all was well with England. 

J-{ow was it then with England? 

With drooping sword and 
bended head 

She turned apart and mourned 
her dead, 

Sad sky above, sad earth beneath, 

She walked with. God in the Vale 
of Death : 

Ah, woe the day for England ! 

How is it now with England ? 

She sees upon her mist-girt 
path 

Dim drifting shapes of fear and 
wrath. 

Hold high the heart ! Bend low 
the knee 1 i 

She has been guided, and will be : 

And all is well with England. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House. London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Communist in the Palace 

Whatever he does say of us, never 
will the Historian be able to 
say that ours is a dull age. 

M. Litvinoff, representing 160 million 
people, is the great champion of the 
Russian Government, which is widely 
believed to be the champion of 
Communism and the break-up of 
established institutions. Do we not all 
remember our cheap dailies demanding 
that Russia should be ordered bag 
and baggage out of England ? 

Herr Hitler is the head of the 
66,000,000 people of the German 
nation, whose activities are supposed 
to be bringing Europe to the verge 
of war, and his speeches have not 
spared the Bolsheviks., for Dictators 
do not love each other. 

Now M. Litvinoff has made one of 
the rudest speeches ever made by one 
public man to another, declaring that 
“ Mr Hitler " does not mean what he 
says; and his speech was made in 
St James's Palace! 

Seeing that there is no free speech 
in either of their countries, it must 
set these Dictators thinking when the 
Russian Government is given our own 
King's Palace for a pulpit. 

• © 

No More an Island 

|n his speech on the Army estimates 
Mr Duff Cooper, M P, quoted 
Shakespeare's lines on the silver sea 
which once served England "in the * 
office of a wall ".to. point the moral 
that the sea no longer affords us its 
ancient protection. 

As a wall, said Mr Duff Cooper, it 
has become "so contemptible that 
anyone could hop over it." 

Indeed it is true that we are no 
longer an island. When Bleriot flew 
the English Channel in 1909 he did a 
thing which was to cost us dearly, for 
on that day we lost our sea wall. 

It Looks What It Is 

Js there not unlooked-for danger 
in words casually spoken which 
receive all the publicity of the news¬ 
papers today ? 

. Most people will feel that the offence 
of smoking in an air liner is a serious 
one, and it seems incredible that there 
should be a moment's doubt about it. 

A passenger has just been fined £10 
for doing it, and his counsel in defend¬ 
ing him is widely reported as saying 
that" it looks dangerous but is not so." 

It seems to us a very great pity that 
this remark should have received such 
wide publicity. Most people would 
have said that smoking in air liners 
looks dangerous and is so. 

© 

A Prayer For Unity and Peace 

Father, have mercy on all men. 
Grant that all people may live in 
unity, peace, and brotherly love, so 
that Thy kingdom may truly come in 
this beautiful world. 


Two Words From Germany 

Perhaps it is not inappropriate to re¬ 
member now two things said by a 
great German who was in London in 
1914. He was Prince Lichnowsky, 
and this is what he said at the be¬ 
ginning of the war and at the end ; 

We wanted war, under all circum¬ 
stances. It was impossible to interpret 
our attitude in any other-way . In 19 H 
Not a soul wanted ivar with us.- 
But toe made them all suspect that we 
wanted war with them . In 191 S 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Jr may soon be impossible to 
grow strawberries, says an 
expert. Not if small boys are 
kept indoors, 

0 

A man says he likes to strike a bargain. 
Surely not when it pleases him, 

0 

Everyone ought to be on the telephone. 
Then nobody could use it. 

• 0 •- - lei 

Speaking of radio programmes a 
writer says that something new is 
very welcome sometimes. A battery. 



Peter Puck Wants To Know 



If a cake o! soap is a bath bun 



There has been a big jump in Britain’s 
trade. It's the spring. 

0 

A boy’s education begins on his 
mother's knee, A seat of learning. 
0 

Someone has been objecting to the 
Pay-as-you-go system. Came across 
people who went before they had paid. 
0 

Tnn touring motorist is always running 
across .friends, says a writer. He 
should be more careful. 

0 

Liverpool.Street escalators 
are 24 years old. And have 
seen many ups and downs. 

• © 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World . / 
"piE infant deathrate in this country 
last year was the lowest ever known. 

J^octors are to have red cross signs on 
their cars. 

JyJo money from gambling parties is 
to be accepted by the Ivory Cross 
Dental Fund. 

new Essex bypass at Weeley is to 
have cycle tracks. 

' JUST AN IDEA 
Can anybody explain why the bus 
companies do not give their drivers a 
mirror so that they may sec what is 
happening on the step ? 


How Is It Done? 

By The Pilgrim 

YV 7 e were in a Sheffield restaurant 

YV the other day. . 

On the way down to the dining¬ 
room we left our hat and coat with an 
attendant who took them from us as 
we handed them in at a little window. 
She did not give us a ticket or ask 
for our number, but went off with our 
possessions and hung them on a peg, 
one of three or four hundred. 

We had called at the rush hour 
between twelve and two, and people 
were running down the steps and 
handing in their belongings as quickly 
as the girl at the window could run off 
with them. 

After lunch we tapped at the 
window. The girl glanced up, and 
without a word brought us our hat 
and coat. She had never seen us 
before, and it is unlikely that she will 
.see us again. 

. We are still wondering how she 
managed to do it. 

© 

Old Nuts To Crack 

'JTiough mere youngsters compared 
with some of the fossilised inhabi¬ 
tants of Ancient Britain, the hazel 
nuts found off the Sunderland coast 
can boast a respectable antiquity. 

They are believed to be from 4000 
to 5000 years old, and if they would 
not prove very toothsome delicacies 
today, they are said to be very well 
preserved. 

It is more than probable that the 
Ancient Britons who lived by Whit¬ 
burn Bay knew the forest where the 
hazel nuts grew. Forty centuries of 
encroaching seas have submerged it. 
By a'new scouring action of the waves 
the forest has again been laid bare. 

It is a pleasant thought that some 
of our Stone Age ancestors, when they 
were boys, cracked these nuts between 
teeth better suited to such fare than 
some of our teeth today. 

© ’ 

Good News of the Slump 

\V 7 ill somebody please collect all 
the good news of the Great 
Depression ? 

We have just heard of the man who 
was so rich that he gave away 
£100,000 in secret and kept two 
luxurious motor-cars. They were his 
only luxury, and one of the cars he 
kept for a friend not so well off, to 
whom he lent it with a chauffeur 
every day. 

Then the great slump came and the 
rich man was not rich ; he was driven 
so hard that he had to give up one 
of his cars. It was his own that he 
gave up. . 

© \ ■ 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To Nations With Opportunity In Their Grasp 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on 
. to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
O 11 such a full sea are we now afloat, 
And we must' take the current when it 
serves, 

Or lose our ventures. Julius Caesar 
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A BOMBSHELL FOR THE FLYING HISTORY BOOKS 


Were Wilbur and 


A n extraordinary story has just been 
*** told on the other side of the 
Atlantic. If it is true the whole world 
is mistaken about the first man to fly. 

If this new story is true the first flying 
man was' not Orville or Wilbur Wright, 
but a man whose name has hardly been 
heard away from his own home. The 
first man actually to fly was, in the 
opinion of the world, Orville Wright, and 
the flight took place on December 17, 
1903, at Kitty hawk in North Carolina. 

It is now seriously declared that Gustave 
Whitehead, an unknown German-horn in¬ 
ventor, flew for more than seven miles over 
the waters of Long Island Sound in 1901 . 

It is a remarkable statement, and it 
would seem incredible that it could 
remain unknown for all these years. 
Why was it not made known when the 
Wrights put forward their claim, and 
when they came to be accepted the 
world over as the inventors of flight? 
Why was it not made known when the 
question of priority between the Wright: 
brothers and Professor Langley was 
being discussed ? Why did the newspaper 
which published the report of the flight 
say nothing ? Why did the dozens of 
people who knew of it say nothing ? Why 
did the local authorities of the scene of 
this early flight allow another place to 
claim the fame that was theirs ? 

Tapping in the Wooden Shed 

" We do not know these things and we 
cannot understand it all, but we propose 
to give the story as it reaches us, with 
the evidence of newspaper files* 

If it is all true the first page of flying 
■" history will have to.be rewritten and the 
Editor of the C N will have to revise one 
of his most interesting memories, for he 
has always believed that he saw the first 
European flights of the first flying man, 

Wc reproduce on this page a photo¬ 
graph taken in a field in France where 
Wilbur Wright was flying in 190S. It 
shows five men: Wilbur Wright, Lord 
Balfour, Lord Northcliffe, Mr Kenhedy 
Jones, and Arthur Mee, who is the only 
one of the group now living. It was at Pau, 
a winter resort in the Lower Pyrenees. 
How strange it is to look back to those 
days now, to remember the time when 
wc walked into a field and saw Wilbur 
Wright and his brother Orville tapping 
away on a bench, getting ready for the 
great event! Every day Wilbur and 
Orville were in their big wooden shed, 
tapping here and tapping there at the 
great lumbering thing of wood and 
canvas, full of wires and bars and levers, 
a very amateur contraption to think of 
now, yet a thing which was to change 
the face of the world. 

Wilbur Wright To Arthur Mee 

Greatly did Wilbur Wright believe in 
this new power that was to lift him to 
the skies, but it would have broken his 
heart to see these days when flying -has 
filled the world with fear, for he told 
Arthur Mee that his great dream was 
that by linking the world together flying 
would make men brothers and give 
them peace. It was what he wanted 
more than all. 

From morning till night a little group 
of people would wait about in the fields, 
and as the days went by and nothing 
happened the peasants began to laugh 
and jeer whenever the brothers appeared 
outside the wooden shed. Then one day 
the doors of the wooden house swung 
open and out came Wilbur, out came 
Orville, out came the sister who had 
'encouraged them so long, and out came 
the great ungainly thing running clum¬ 
sily along on wheels, at the sight of which 
the peasants laughed more than ever. 
This was what they had waited weeks 
to see, .and such a ridiculous thing it 
seemed that all they could do was to 
laugh at the thought that it could fly. 

But Wilbur Wright cared nothing ; he 
sat down in his seat and got ready for the 


Orville Wright the First Men to Fly? 


men who were to pull the 
rope and give him a start. ( 

•, One ! he shouted, and ‘ 
One l jeered back the crowd. 

Two ! he shouted, . and 
Two! jeereef back the crowd. 

Three! he shouted, and 
then the crowd' jeered no 
more, for Wilbur Wright was 
up among [the birds. He 
came down never to be jeered 
at more, for jhese people who 





Gustavo Whitehead 


are not going to fly wish 
he would go up; and then 
the lumbering thing comes 
out on wheels. Slipping off 
•its wheels, it rests on the rail. 
The men start the engine by 
turning the propellers. A 
dozen people take hold of a 
rope and pull up the weights 
that are to give the aeroplane 
momentum to start. Wilbur 


Wright sits down on one of the 
had thouglilf him a crank fell on his neck two little slabs of wood with arms like a 
and kissed him. They had seen the first child's swing. Then—swish!—swish l — 
man fly in Europe. he goes along the rail into the middle of 

This is a letter Arthur Mee sent home a field, and at the end of the rail the 
from that field in France : man-bird rises in' the air. 


Qut of his’, wooden shed (so rough a 
w place for the beginning of so great a 
thing as thejflight of man) came Wilbur 
Wright. There was a sound of whirring 
wheels ; a | man was oiling the pro¬ 
pellers; Wilbur Wright'was moving. 
He dragged a clumsy stool across a floor 
of dust, stepped in among the wires, filled 
a huge jug with petrol, and climbed up 
with it on tej the stool. Fie could hardly 
reach with his great jug—he has not had 


A way he flies, on and on, and to see 
n . him is the most thrilling thing. The 
great lumbering machine becomes a thing 
of grace and beauty. It curves this way 
and that; it rises high and falls low; 
it goes straight and spins round ; it dips 
and bends like the wings of a bird ; it 
flies to the hills until it looks in the dis¬ 
tance like a motor-car dashing along the 
snow-covered edges of the Pyrenees. It 
flies at the rate of forty miles an hour over 



Of this group of figures with Wilbur Wright (Lord Balfour, Lord NorthcUffo, and 
Mr Kennedy Jones, all on the left) the only one living is Arthur Mee on the right. 



time to mak^ a pair of steps. But two 
jugfuls of pejrol go into the pipes, and 
down he comes. 


Ue goes intb his room, and comes out 
11 in his black leather jacket. He is 
going to fly. He goes out of the shed into 
the field, where is a simple little rail, with 
a pulley arrangement which he himself 


puts in order, 
moves about 


For a quarter of an hour he 
while all the people who 


one of their earlier machines 

the tree-tops until it has gone from sight; 
and then, after ten minutes, the man-bird 
comes back, racing a bird that flies 
beside him, and comes straight over our 
heads. Now we see the man-bird clearly, 
see him sitting in his seat, his face set 
stern and straight, knowing nothing 
of the little crowd below, his eye fixed 
ahead, his hand grasping the levers 
that control the engine and keep him a 
hundred feet above us. 


"piiE flying, machine is alive! No 

* longer is it a great, ungainly thing. 
It moves like the wings of a bird, under 
the most perfect government of this 
simple, wonderful man, flying above us 
and about us for half an hour and 
coming down at our feet like—what 
shall I say to be true ?—like a feather 
on the breeze. Like that exactly. 
The end of it was amazing beyond 
belief. This great thing, that had 
grown beautiful before our eyes, came 
down from the skies and rested gently 
on the ground without a tremor or a 
jolt, with less of that than if it had been 
a stick thrown up in the street and 
allowed to fall. It was a thrilling and 
splendid and‘historic thing. 

That is the end of the letter written 
at the time. Ever since then it has been 
believed that the Wrights were the first 
flying men. A tablet says so on the spot 
where they first flew, on December 17, 
1903, and their plane has a proud place 
in our Science Museum. But it is now 
said that Gustave Whitehead's plane 
flew in 1899, carrying Whitehead and 
Louis Davarich, who is still living in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. The flight is 
described as having taken place at 
Oakland, a suburb of Pittsburg, early in 
the morning, a number of people watching 
the plane fly about half a mile before it 
crashed. It was driven by steam. 

The New Story 

According to this story that was the 
first human flight, but it would seem 
that the first flight of which there was 
any printed account was in the fields 
near Fairfield, Connecticut, when White¬ 
head's partner' was a Texan named 
Custead. This, we are told, was re¬ 
ported in the New York Herald on 
August 19, 1901, and this is'what it said : 

“Mr Whitehead last * Tuesday night, 
with two assistants, took his machine 
to a long field back of Fairfield, and the 
inventor for the first time flew in his 
‘machine for half a mile. It worked 
perfectly. Mr Whitehead's machine is 
equipped with two engines, one to propel 
it on the ground on wheels, the other to 
make the wings or propellers work.' ’ 

We are told that by this time ' Mr 
Whitehead had built oYer 50 aeroplanes, 
and had made a flight of seven miles 
above the waters of Long Island Sound. 
His widow is still living, and she confirms 
this, as also does Louis Davarich, who 
has testified on oath that it was so. 
There arc men at Bridgeport and in 
Detroit who have sworn that they wit¬ 
nessed these flights. It is said that there 
is also a letter written by Whitehead to 
the Editor of the American Inventor, 
describing two flights. 

The Pioneer Penniless 

The discoverer of this story of Gustave 
Whitehead is Miss Stella Randolph of 
Washington, who interviewed all the 
people concerned and examined the 
newspaper files, and is writing a book 
to give the details to the world. We 
have had searches made in America 
for the newspapers referred to, but the 
curious fact is that both the papers in 
which these reports appeared have 
ceased publication and we have not been 
able to find their files. 

But Miss Randolph has found out 
that Whitehead was born in Germany, 
ran away to sea, and landed in America 
and worked > in the coalmines near 
Pittsburg, where he met Louis Davarich. 
They were penniless, and all their experi¬ 
ments in flying were made under great 
hardship. In the end they gave it up, 
and Whitehead took up making motors to 
obtain money for further experiments. 
In the meantime the Wrights flew. 

They were much cleverer than White- 
head, and they carried on, applauded 
by the world, and won their immortality. 

But who, we wonder, was the first 
man to fly—Gustave Whitehead ’ or 
Orville Wright ? 
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The Children 


Works of Art in the Queen Mary 


MEW MAN IN 


THREE HOLE! 



Sir Thomas Inskip at 
the Wicket 


IF THE GOSPEL SWEPT 
THROUGH ENGLAND” 


Sir Thomas Inskip has been ap¬ 
pointed Minister of Defence, rather to 
the surprise of some who expected to 
see a more militant person occupying 
this important office. 

But those who’think that ah able 


WHAT LIES AT* 

An Exciting, 
in Our Tale < 

Mystery of Shafts si 


' Miss Herry Perry painting wall decorations for the great liner, which Is expected at Southampton on Friday 


lawyer whose ways have all been ways 
of peace is unfitted for the delicate and 
difficult task of preparing his country 
against war may be reminded of another 
great lawyer, Lord Haldane, who was 
also a great man of peace' Though he 
was the victim of the cruel ingratitude 
of his countrymen he did more than 
any other to fit the Territorial Army of 
England for the ordeal which it could 
not avoid when war broke out. 

This country is fortunate in generally 
finding the right man in times of stress, 
though sometimes not recognising him 
till afterwards. .In Sir Thomas Inskip, 
capable and successful in what he has 
undertaken, a devoutly religious man, 
and an enthusiastic cricketer, we may 
hope to find a man to play the game as 
it should be played. As Defence Minister 
lie should be a stonewaller. 


tn a brickfield to the north of Ipswich; 
.**■ is the beginning of a fascinating, 
talc that is not yet told, for it 
finishes about 50 feet below the surface, 
and the men who have-bcen digging for. 
the end of it have had to stop because 
they had reached the waters underTthe 
earth; ■ 


It is a tale of the Romans who settled ; 
in England half a century after Christ r 
was born in Bethlehem, At first they 
burned their dead and buried the ashes 


In matters of general welfare Sir 
Thomas has sound views which will 
comriiend themselves ^ to many C N 
readers.’ 



Speaking the other, day on the 
question of pool betting he told a 
church meeting that he did not know 
how they were to get rid of this evil by 
Parliament, but he did know that if the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ were to sweep 
over England, as it did in the days of 
the Evangelical revival, such an evil 
would fall into its proper place. The 
Churches, he went on to say, have an 
explosive force which will act whenever' 
they choose to use it, and will do more 
than all the Acts of Parliament we can 
ever think of. 


TALES OUT OF CHURCH 


in funeral urns; but later cremation 
gave place to the burial of the body in a> 
coffin usually made of lead. In both) 
cases objects of all kinds were buried; 
too, and their discovery has greatly 
added to f our knowledge of Roman 
civilisation. 

Sometimes the Romans buried their 
dead in holes deep as wells; it may be 1 
for the twofold reason of protecting the 
departed from desecration and at tlic 
same time making sure that they would 
not haunt the living. In France such 
burial shafts have been found no* less 
than 120 feet below the surface;. butorio 
evidence of shaft burials existed in < this, 
country till Mr Reid Moir noticed what: 
appeared to be‘the tops of such shafts hr 
a brickfield to the north of Ipswich where; 
he has been carrying on his f ambus/ 
researches ’ for so long.^ He staffed-, 
digging, and this is what he found, ! 

There were three shafts sunk about; 
ten feet from each other, roughly in an ; 
east-west line. The first shaft to. be 
opened out took the form of a cylinder ; 
of puddled clay which had evidently 
been smoothed on the inside by some 
instrument, probably of wood. The hole 
was just big enough-for a slim person to 
slip down; and it had been carefully 
filled* with a loamy material brought 

from Rrvhin littlfi VHs+nnp.**.” 

‘,XO. . , 


Old King Coie Among 
the Hymns 


F Many of 11s have shared the amusement 
felt by the little Princesses Elizabeth 
and Margaret .Rose when they heard a 
story of the Bishop of Bristol. 

When a tiny boy the future,bishop, 
taken to the church at which his father 
was curate, heard a hymn announced. 
Too young either to know hymns or to 
read their words, he yet knew a song, 

“ Old King Cole was a Merry Old 
Soul,” and right heartily lie Sang it; 
but, to his astonishment, in the midst 
of it lie was whisked out of the church 
by his scanclalised nurse. '; 

If the royal children smiled at the 
story they arc not the first of, our. 
royal family moved to quiet .merriment, 
in church. A memorable occasion was 
when a Scottish minister was summoned 
to preach before Queen Victoria, and in; 
his curious pronunciation the word clap 
sounded like clip, arid hands like hens;- 

It chanced. that the first psalm that: 
morning was the 47th, and the good 
parson gave it out as “ O clip your .hens,;, 
all ye people! ” We are riot told whether • 
. Queen Victoria said, as the < ripple pf 
merriment; must have gone .round • 
afterwards, “ We are riot amused.”. 


from some little' distance. 

. Finds in the Shafts 

This shaft was traced to a depthepf 
about 30 feet; but its excavation proved 
rather dangeroiis, and so Mr Reid Moir; 
and his men started on the second shaft, 
but not before they had found inutile 
filling of the first a fragment of pottery 
thought, to be early Roman and a; 
piece of matted hair, probably badger. 
Strangely enough, a similar piece of 
matted hair was found in the filling; of ' 
the second shaft, but whether these have : 
any significance or are just a coincidence i- 
nobody yet knows. 

Shaft Two proved very different;from 
Shaft One, its hole being much wider, ; 
about six feet in’diameter, and its filling' 
for the first 18 feet being of so careful arid 
elaborate a nature that it appears toebe 
a ceremonial sealing of the tomb. This 
filling consisted of a central pillar of 
puddled clay about three feet across 
with a surround of black pebbles; next 
came a packing of sand, then two walls 


The Snail ondl 


SIR FLINDERS OF SINAI 

' Surely of all remarkable. addresses 


The beautiful bronze doors of the main restaurant of the Queen Mary, by Mr Walter Gilbert 


heading letters which we see frorn time 
to time is this : . 

Sir Flinders Petrie,■ Sinai Desert,.. • 

Its very simplicity takes. one’s breath 
. away, and on second *. thoughts l it is - 
the only possible and suitable address 
for the professor. 


O n the .Great: Barrier Reef of Aus- ; 

: tralia a hian picking up ,a beautifully . 
coloured snail-shell was bitten' byx tlie 
snail and died. • r; . ■=,.. < . o' 

. Snails. in the. garden are a nuisance, 
but nobodythinks of. them as a deadly 
nuisance, - though’;.the’ commonest, em¬ 
ploys 40,000 .teeth arranged in 135, rows 
when devouring- a lettuce. ButU the 
Barrier Reef snail has poison glands at 
the base of its less plentiful teeth and is S 
a hunter of the most venomous kind. 

It devours other harmless creatures 
the reef where it crawls,'* first paralysing 
them .with its poison as it Thrusts :>put . 
teeth * from a sort of tube-like trunk 
projecting from its shell. It is a hideout 
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5 IN A FIELD 

.'.THE BOTTOM ?, . 

\New Chapter y S 
of the Romans /"-. 

jnk 15 Centuries Ago 

of whitish clay, and then more sand 
between these walls and the sides of 
the shaft.- ■ /_!. ■ 

At some distance below the 18-feet 
j level the clay walls of the shaft closed in 
yat&S orm a basin; as Shaft One had done. 
ScfXliis was probably to mislead any later 
: excavators of the shafts into "thinking 
that they had reached the bottom; but 
our excavators today arc wise about 
such tricks, and a metal probe soon 
showed that the shafts continued below, 
the basins. : - /. • ; ./-■•■- 

ji fh; Shaft Two passed through 50 feet of 
if sand before'reaching chalk, and it was 
‘evident that some primitive form of 
j timbering had been used by the ancient 
| shaft sinkers, for the marks of the props 
j could be seen on the sides of the filling, 
f By the time the chalk was reached the 
plan of the shaft showed that it was 
shaped something like an hourglass. 
Below the point where the shaft entered 
j the chalk two pieces of silver sheeting 
! and a small piece of polished marble 
Uwere found in the filling, perhaps parts" 
JcOf a casket broken off when it was being - 
HoWercd; and something else was found. 
•'ihVhich gives a gruesome turn to the story, 

g* The Unopened Shaft 

i^p^oticing that the chalk walls of this 
yiple in the ground were lined with a 
peculiar greasy brown clay; the ’ ex¬ 
cavators had the clay analysed, and it 
was found to contain an abnormally high 
proportion of' what was once organic 
matter, such as might appear if blood 
j from some sacrificial rites had been' 
present'in the shaft, . 
j Unfortunately, more and more water 
.began to'pour through'the chalk, and 
though powerful pumps were used to 
keep the workings dry, the‘water rose' 
l^tp such ail extent that only extremely ' 

I powerful pumps costing more than the 
{ excavators had at their disposal would 
' have allowed the work to continue. With 
: i (great reluctance the digging was stopped; 
bafter pieces of chalk bearing pick marks 
jihad been found well, below ,the present 
jjfoatcr level, proving that the water was 
- >lbwer when . this shaft was originally 
j sunk. Shaft.Three, which appears to be 
I of the same type as Shaft Two, remains 
1 unopened, ■ . ;• /- 

j, The nearness of these remarkable finds 
i to a - Roman villa and a cemetery of 
more : usual Roman graves makes’ it 
i probable that the shafts were dug for 
1 wealthy and honoured men of the day, 

1 . and. if only the bottom could have been 
reached the .story.,might have .elided 
*>vith finds of great value and importance.. 
iAs it is, however,. tlie recent work has 
;ccj)cned up a new* chapter in British 
1 archaeology, and Mr Reid Moir and the 
j.men who went - digging. with him have a 
j greater respect than ever -for the skill 
and daring - of these ancient diggers' of 
[ our native land; - ; -. A , ■ 


:he Coral Reef 

i creature hi action, but its cone-like shell 
bis large and so beautifully marked.as to 
. (be much sought by collectors, / * 
j : Fortunately the cone snails are-not all 
> poisonous., If they: were they would be 
; a scourge to the .islands of the South 
j Pacific, where these marine snails are ; 
; the commonest of all such creatures on 
| the shores of New Guinea, the Solomons, ; 
j andilFiji. v - . • /• 

[ • The natives have learned by hard 
1 experience to distinguish the five poison- 
bus.'kinds from the others. These five 
malignant - cone-snails are dangerous 
beyond the rest, because their teeth are 
large and long enough to penetrate the 
human skin raid so inject the poison. 


HELPS 

The Scout’s Good Turn 

A TELEGRAM TO HITLER 

Every little helps in the world's 
great fight for peace. 

Dorchester has a company of Boy 
Scouts which looks after the graves of 
German War prisoners in the cemetery, 
and they have added their voice to those 
making for peace in this crisis. While 
the world was waiting for Herr Hitler’s 
reply these Scouts sent this telegram to 
the German Chancellor : 1 
5 th Dorchester Scouts , who welcomed 
your lads here last year, and hope to meet 
. them again soon , and are caring for the 
graves of your fellow-countrymen at . rest 
here , respectfully urge you to allow nothing 
to hinder prospects of peace . : . : 

. , We want our friendship to continue , . 
Please he willing to do anything for peace. 

. We may .believe that .it all helped to 
bring the German Ambassador to St 
James’s Palace. • ' 

Four People in Riga 

A C N reader in Latvia sends us this 
account of four people listening to our , 
King's broadcast speech. ■ 

It was six o’clock in the evening,by 
Riga time. Four of us were waiting 
for the speech. s We heard Big Ben, 
and then the King spoke.. . ; ... ; //. 

His voice had a sad note. We listened 
intently, and he seemed so near that he 
might be standing by us. ; Through every 
word one sensed his love for his father. 

We four were a curious mixture. One; 
half-French, half-English, had never set 
foot in England-; another was a Jewess,. 
British by marriage; another was ah 
old rheumatic lady long absent from 
England ; I am 100 per cent British. 

Then came the National Anthem. 
The old lady tried to rise to her feet. 
We helped her to do so, and all stood 
to attention. Then we smiled at each 
other, cleared our throats, and polished 
our spectacles vigorously. We all felt 
British , at that moment; and to be 
British.seemed to. us to have a point of 
view which included fair-play; kindness, 
and courage, 

The Fungus and The 
Snapdragon 

• One of the newest discoveries in the . 
garden is a widely distributed plague - 
attacking the snapdragon. It is a 
fungus called, like .other evils of the • 
kinpl, a rust. ■ ,. / : ’ : ; 

Spores arc blown by the wind or 
carried by.insects on to a healthy plant.: ’ 
They develop on the underside of the. * 
leaves, where they produce blisters and 
kill the plant. When the fungus matures 
it bursts, spreading/fresh spores far. 
and wide. .... , . .\ 

Nature.has not .newly, invented the ■ 
;pest for our ‘disadvantage ; it may be as ? 
old as snapdragons,. / America has. long-: 
had it, - and. the fungus may have. been 
long at work-in our midst without doing * 
enough damage, to attract -attention, - . 

-But, . following..th<£ example bf other, 
natural agents, it has; suddenly blazed 
- into extraordinary activity, and, extend¬ 
ing to Scotland and Ireland; has spread 
over 36 counties. . . 'J s / 

So far no remedy has been.found ; .the 
only thing, to do when we'iin<Fsnap¬ 
dragon sickening is to examine the under¬ 
side of its leaves and, if they are affected, 
pull it up and burn it." • / / 

WHISTLING THE BIRDS 

Alderman Rhodes Brown of York, 
who has recently passed away, rose fronv 
being a Bluecoat schoolboy to become 
Lord Mayor of 'York and chairman of 
the governors of liis old school. 

He was a great lover of bird life, and 
every morning, standing on the doorstep 
of his home, he would whistle a * tune, 
while numbers of birds would gather 
round him to receive their daily meal. 


Adorning 


Heating Palace 



__ . ‘ . ■' .A ....y.. A, wbmiotw 

The Three Bears ride across the wall of a children’s playroom—A merry picture by Mr George Ramon 



Mr James Woodford at work on one of his carved panels representing a girl playing deck quoits 
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THE ISLAND’S 
SUPPLIES 

NATIONAL DEFENCE AND 
MERCHANT SHIPS 

A Forgotten Point 
WHAT OF OIL IMPORTS ? 

By a Special Correspondent 

The talk is all of National Defence, 
but one important point is almost 
forgotten. In the Great War Britain 
nearly succumbed under the pressure of 
the n German submarine attack on its 
mercantile marine. 

From August to December in 1914 
we lost 241,000 tons of shipping. In 
1915 we lost 855,000 tons, and in 1916, 
while Britain lost 1,237,000 tons, our 
allies and neutrals lost almost as many, 
Germany destroying 2,364,000 tons. 

So our island was in a state of siege. 
Year of Touch-and-Go 
! In the terrible year 1917 we nearly 
came to disaster. Each day the Ad¬ 
miralty supplied the Government with 
a report of sinkings. In February the 
Germans began to sink merchant ships 
at sight without warning, and this is 
what happened : 

1917 . Ships-lost 

January . ♦ .. 154,000 tons 

February .. . . 313,000 tons 

. March. .. 353,000 tons 

/April ... .. .. 555,000 tons 

So in April we were losing ships at the 
rate of nearly 7,000,000 tons a year. If 
this had continued we should have been 
starved into surrender in nine months. 

We were saved by courage and wisdom, 
especially wisdom. Convoys were organ¬ 
ised, and imports made as much v as 
possible along the protected Atlantic 
pathway from America. This was 
possible because America had just come 
into the war as our ally. 

It is hateful to have to speak of the 
possibility of a “ next war,” but as it has 
been decided to increase our defences we 
must not forget our merchant ships. 

The Peril of Air Attack 

In 1914 the aeroplane and seaplane 
were in their infancy; today the mer¬ 
cantile marine has to reckon with air 
attacks on a scale never before known. 

Today we have roundly 2000 ocean¬ 
going cargo ships as against 3000 in 1914. 
In 1914 our ships mainly moved by coal 
fuel, a home product, but now the chief 
ship fuel is imported oil. 

In 1914 we could rely on much help from 
neutral merchant ships. Now those ships 
would be in greater danger of air attack. 

Our island is so dependent on seaborne 
supplies that ships are our mainstay. 
Britain is no longer an island defended 
by an all-powerful Navy. She has 
become vulnerable through the swift 
progress of aviation. 


The Ways of The 
Woodpecker 


US FLIGHT OF A FAMILY 



A Shock To His Friends 

It came as a shock to naturalists 
last year to learn that woodpeckers in 
Buckinghamshire had been drilling nest- 
boxes of bluetits and eating the nestlings. 

Although the nests had been wired 
round to guard against such attacks 
they drove' their beaks through the 
meshes of the wire, pierced the wood, 
and drew out the tiny birds. 

Now comes an even stranger story 
from France., There stout wooden bee¬ 
hives arc suffering. Famished with 
hunger woodpeckers have been drilling 
open the hives and feasting on the 
torpid bees. 

Master Surgeon of the Woods 

These startling offences must be. 
exceptional. The woodpecker is a highly 
specialised bird, the master surgeon of 
the woods. Its purpose is to seek out 
wood-boring insects which frequent the 
rotting wood of trees. By tearing out 
the decayed wood to get at the beetles 
the bird removes decay which by 
spreading would kill the tree. 

When winter comes • with frost to 
render the sodden boughs as hard as 
steel the woodpecker can no longer 
extract its food from the timber; so if 
it cannot peck up ants or other insects 
from the ground it is reduced to the 
possibility of death from starvation. A 
hive of bees may seem to it like a new 
sort of tree, and its inmates another form 
of natural food. Hives must be guarded 
against its attacks, but we can compen¬ 
sate the woodpecker at the bird table. 


A GIANT COPY OF THE 
VICTORIA FALLS 

Work on the giant model of the 
Victoria Falls which is to be shown in 
the Southern Rhodesian Pavilion at 
the Empire Exhibition in Johannesburg 
this year has begun. Even the famous 
rainbow is being made for the occasion. 

Real trees from the Main Forest at 
the Falls in the colony are also being 
transplanted. Spectators will see a 
working reproduction, a 66th of the 
actual size, presenting a surface of water 
160 feet'from end to end and complete 
with the " smoke that thunders,” which 
is the native name for spray. 


During the last four years 22 stations 
have been let as houses, some on main, 
lines with trains rushing through day 
and night, others on lines which have 
now been closed down. 

A Few Words From Theophilus 


PAYING FOR THE WAR 

Although the Great War ended in 
1918 the sum' of ^41,400,000 is still 
needed for War Pensions in 1936. This 
is roundly £1,000,000 less than last year. 



Future of the Nation 

FIGURES THAT CAUSE ANXIETY 

The Registrar-General,, the busy 
official who at Somerset House counts 
up our people, and records their births, 
marriages, and deaths, their ages, 
occupations, and homes, has again 
made his report. 

He shows that in England and Wales 
in *935 more people than usual got 
married (which is a good test of rising 
prosperity) ; that 596,167 children were 
born (which is 282,933 less than in 
1914) and that 477,371 people died 
(which is 39,329 less than in 1914). 

These are figures that make history, 
for they speak of the future in speaking 
of the present. 

For Each 1000 Living 

We see that both births and deaths 
have fallen since 1914. For each 
thousand people living (which is the 
way we reckon birth and death rates) 
23‘8 were bom in 1914 
147 were born in 1935 
while as to deaths : ‘ ; 

14-0 died in 1914 
117 died in 1935 

The’ birthrate in 1914 was not high* 
A rate of nearly 24 per 1000 living was 
only under four more than was needed 
to maintain the population without 
increase. The fall since 1914 means that 
the population must fall in the near 
future. The figure of 1935 is less than is 
needed merely to replace existing people . 

The fall in the deathrate from 14 per 
1000 in 1914 to 117 per 1600 in 1935 
in no way mitigates the fall in the birth¬ 
rate. If every person now living lived to 
be 100 the population would nevertheless 
fall in the future* We can realise this'by 
supposing that no more children were 
born, and that all people now living 
lived to be 100. As the people reached 
100 they would die without being re¬ 
placed, and the children born today 
would be, in the year 2036, the last 
members of their race. 

Three Bad Years 

The last three years have been very 
bad ones for the birthrate. As for the 
last quarter of 1935 there was a very 
bad record indeed, the birthrate falling 
to 13*8 per 1000. 

The building of schools, the supply of 
houses, the provision of water will 
have to take account of a fall in popu¬ 
lation which will make itself evident 
in a few years time ; and it is obviously 
impossible to think of emigrating many 
people to the open spaces of the Empire ; 
to do so would be to rob the Mother 
Country of her vitality. 

A BUNCH OF VIOLETS 

We bought a bunch of beautiful violets 
the other day and said to the florist 
41 What a pity it is that they should have 
to die so quickly.” . 

V They won't,” she said, “if you 
sprinkle their heads with water, -for 
violets drink more through their heads 
than through their stalks.” 

To His Respected Parent 


Respected parent, r m sorry* For? 
'THl‘5 UMFoRTURATE CotmteTfeAtPS^UT. 
THE FAULT IS WOT WHOLLY* MINE . 

1 Reluctantly* compelled to act 
A 5 A PENDULUM OwrKJS”TD a HITORTP 
WEAKNESS- itf -the 
tfAtriO ABRlAL 


OF SUNS 

The Plough Will Be 
Broken in 10,000 Years 

SEVEN FAMOUS STARS 

By tho C N Astronomer 

The seven famous stars of the vast 
constellation of Ursa Major (the Great 
Bear), popularly known as the Plough, 
are now almost overhead between 
9 and 10 o’clock of an evening. 

They constitute the back and long 
tail of the Bear. Also known to our 
ancestors as Charles's Wain (Wagon), 
earlier as Arthur's Wain, and in Northern 
Europe as Thor’s Wagon, these stars 
form a celestial starting-point from 
which to make excursions to still more 
wonderful stellar realms. 

With two exceptions these stars con¬ 
stitute a family of suns travelling in the 
same direction. The two exceptions, 
Alpha and Eta, are .speeding in the 


A /cor 
r ** —" 


Zeta Cp^n '~~*Oe/ta 



<\ _ 


Gamma 


Stars of the Plough, showing direction of flight 

opposite direction, so that a time will 
come when the famous Plough will 
disintegrate, though not appreciably 
for at least 10,000 years. 

All the members of the family are of 
a similar type and about the same age, 
such as the Orion suns. This points to 
a common origin for the group, which 
would appear to have been a vast 
ancestral nebula long aeons ago and in 
a region of the Universe different from 
that in which its stellar descendants 
are now speeding. 

Our sta^-map shows by short arrows 
which stars belong to this family and the 
easterly direction in which they are 
travelling, approaching us at the rate of 
between six and eight miles a second, 
but in an oblique direction, so they will 
never get mixed up with “ our star- 
cluster,” but ages hence will pass it by. 

Of the bright stars Alpha and Eta, 
which are travelling in a direction 
opposite to The others, Alpha is a sun 
similar to ours but much larger, radiating 
about a hundred times more light and 
heat and possessing a diameter between 
four * and five times greater than our 
Sun. It has a much smaller companion, 
and both are at a distance of about 88 
light-years and so not far beyond the 
“ family group,” with which, however, 
they have nothing whatever in common. 

Eta is a colossal sun of the B or Orion 
type, much the hottest, largest, and most 
distant of all the stars of the Plough, 
being over 800 light-years away.... ‘ 

Remarkable Trek Through Space 

The family group comprises thirteen 
members. Beta, Gamma, Delta, the 
double suns of Epsilon, the quartette 
composing Zeta, the twin suns composing 
little Alcor, and the small suns numbered 
37 and 78 on the map. We thus see that 
Alcor’s suns lead the way, while little 37 
brings up the rear, in this remarkable 
stellar trek through space. Except the 
two small suns 78 and 37, which have 
reached the more advanced stage . of 
stellar evolution represented by the 
cooler surfaced F type, they belong to 
the A or Sirian type of sun and are 
enveloped in incandescent hydrogen, 
while Alcor’s are at an intermediate stage. 

Beta is the nearest of the group and 
so appears the brightest, being about 
69 light-years distant and radiating 
about 40 times more light; its diameter 
is between two and three times that of 
our Sun. The other members, including 
the twin suns of Epsilon and the wonder¬ 
ful solar-system of Zeta, will be described 
next week. G. F. M. 
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EMPIRE’S MOST Mr PICKWICK IS 100 THE STORMY PETREL 


PROSPEROUS CITY 

LEICESTER AS CLOTHIER 
OF THE WORLD 

One of the Two Busiest 
Towns in Europe 

ITS 1000 INDUSTRIES 

The city of Leicester has just com¬ 
pleted its first year since the doubling 
of its area, and it is interesting to see 
what is happening there. 

Leicester surprised the .whole world 
a little while ago, for the League of 
Nations declared it to be the most 
prosperous city in England and the 
second most prosperous in the world, 

. Lille being the first. 

This proud fact was the result of 
careful investigations by the Bureau of 
Statistics at Geneva; and if its an¬ 
nouncement came as a surprise to the 
rest of the Empire it was no surprise 
to a city whose slogan has long been 
, “ Leicester clothes the world from head 
to foot.'* 

A Healthy Town 

Like many of its neighbours in the 
Midlands, Leicester has not been content 
to put all its eggs into one basket, It 
claims to engage in 1000 industries, 

, though two, footwear and hosiery, are 
by far the most important, Altogether 
'about 144,000 of its 262,000 people are 
employed, the percentage of unem- 
, ployed being as low as five. . . . 1 

The dcathrate is below the average 
for industrial towns, and the infant 
mortality rate is 64 per 1000, These- 
figures prove that Leicester is a healthy 
town, and its freedom from a smoke pall, 
despite big engineering works, accounts 
for this. Progressive views in local 
government .have greatly benefited 
Leicester. It owns all its public services 
' and has tackled its housing problems 
■ before they became acute. 

Great New Roadway 

Leicester adopted electricity in the 
first year of this century, and this service 
. has never been a liability on the rates, 
over 100,000,000 units being sold a year 
at a very cheap rate. 

Many a big city is handicapped by 
narrow streets. Leicester has. boldly 
pulled down a whole frontage in the 
. heart of the city and constructed a new 
roadway 85 feet wide for the distance of 
one mile. It cost a million pounds, but 
it has given dignity and spaciousness to 
the route from London to the North. 
The city, in fact, is a good transport 
centre with nine' great roads radiating 
from it, three big railway stations at its 
centre, and the Grand Union Canal 
linking it with Trent and Thames. 

Lovely Abbey Park 

But factories and shops and workers’ 
houses are not all Leicester has to offer 
the visitor. It has the lovely Abbey 
Park, from which can be seen the ruined 
walls of Cavendish House, built on the 
site of that religious building iri which’ 
Cardinal Wolsey said a long farewell to 
all his greatness ; a timbered Guildhall; 
part of a baronial hall from which 
Simon de Montfort,. Leicester’s greatest 
earl, ruled over a vast area of England, 
and the meeting-place of two of our 
earliest Parliaments; and ; a church, 
now the cathedral, in which Charles 
Stuart worshipped a month before. he 
raised his standard at Nottingham. 

These famous figures in our history 
were among many others represented 
in a great pageant in Abbey Park four 
years ago, a pageant which proved that 
education and culture have a big part 
in the amenities of this fine city on the 
River Soar. 

If you want Peace, teach it 
* to your children 

Give Them the CN 



Pickwick, by Phiz 


We are approaching the hundredth 
anniversary of the' publication of The 
Pickwick Papers, whose first number 
appeared on March 31, 1836. 

Produced in monthly parts, it ran 
through 19 numbers, for which at first 
the author, only 24 at the time, was paid 
^15 apart, drawing 
. his first ^30 in ad¬ 
vance to en able him 
to marry and set up 
house. 

The plan of the 
publishers was that 
Dickens • should 
merely write a 
series of comic 
sporting sketches 
to accompany cer¬ 
tain illustrations, 
but he demanded 
the right to take 
his own way and 
let characters of his 
creation develop as 
they -would. 

Not until the 
appearance of the fifth number, with 
the advent of Sam Weller, was success 
assured. The publishers made a profit 
of £1 4,000, the author ^3000, instead 
of the £280 as originally arranged ; and 
since then the book has sold wherever 
English is spoken. 

One day a poor young scholar who 
could draw waited on Dickens and 
begged to be allowed to illustrate the 
work. He was Thackeray, capable of 
brilliant humorous drawing ; but Dickens 
politely refused the offer, so compelliiig 
the would-be artist to turn to the pen 
instead of the brush for a livelihood. 

Pickwick and Don Quixote 

The Pickwick Papers is- a classic which 
men and women read from childhood to 
the end of their days. It has an immortal 
gallery of characters—Pickwick and his 
travelling companions, Sam Weller, 
Sam’s father, Jingle, the delightful 
Wardle family, Mrs Bardell the landlady, 
her rascally lawyers, and so forth, with 
the second Mrs Weller senior, and 
Stiggins the humbug. 

The book ranks with Don Quixote and 
Tristram Shandy. Each has a delightful 
master and servant—the Don and 
Sancho Panza, Uncle Toby and Corporal 
Trim, and Pickwick and Sam. As with 
Don Quixote, Mr Pickwick begins as a 
sort of old Aunt Sally for anyone to 
shy at; but Dickens turns the delightful 
old gentleman into a wise and benevo¬ 
lent philosopher, settling down at 
Dulwich with Sam and pretty little Mrs 
Sam in a house near a road named after 
Pickwick himself. 

Mr Winkle in the Box 

There is every sort of fun in the book, 
without a hint of the coarseness so many ■ 
modern writers cannot live without. The 
characters live as if we knew them, and 
have given phrases to our language. The 
trial of Bardell v Pickwick serves, 
without a word altered, as a play in 
which great lawyers still regularly take 
part. Most trial scenes in plays and 
novels are travesties; but Dickens knew 
the courts then, and his picture is perfect 
when Mr Winkle goes into the box. 

Now, sir, said Mr Skimpin, have the 
goodness to let his Lordship and the 
jury know what your name is, will 
you ? 

Winkle, replied the witness. 

What’s your Christian name, sir ? 
angrily inquired the little judge. 

Nathaniel, sir. 

Daniel—any other name ? 

Nathaniel, sir—my Lord, I mean. 

Nathaniel Daniel, or Daniel Nathaniel?. 

No, my Lord, only Nathaniel; not 
Daniel at all. 

What did you tell me it was Daniel 
for, then, sir ? 

I didn’t, my Lord, replied Mr Winkle. 

You did, sir, replied the judge, with 
a severe frown. How could I have got 
Daniel on my notes unless you told me, 
sir ? You had better be careful, sir. 


OF GREECE 

Farewell, Venizelos 

The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft inlerrdd with their hones. 

Farewell, Venizelos! In his passing 
the noble things he did for his country 
may be remembered; the ignoble ones 
buried with him. . . * 

In his early inanhood he stood in the 
line of Greek patriots, and Crete (his 
birthplace) speaks of him as the liberator 
who risked his life in freeing ■ the 
island from the Turkish, yoke and 
restoring it to Greece. 

He was in the prime of life when, 
invited to Athens, he became Prime 
Minister under King George, and bent 
his energies to making Greece strong 
within and: without. Europe recognised 
him as a Liberal statesman. The Great 
War enhanced his reputation, for after 
a struggle with King George's successor, 
King Constantine, he brought Greece 
into the. war on the side of the Allies. 

At the end of the war he stood at the 
height of his fame as the man who had 
won for Greece more than ever she had 
had before. 

The Idea of Dictatorship 

Yet it seems now that there was some 
weakness in him which unfitted him to 
keep his head in success or in failure. 
The idea of dictatorship appears to have 
corrupted his fine intellect. 

The man who had saved Greece, not 
once but twice (putting her on her feet 
again after the disastrous war with 
Turkey), became filled with the idea that 
he alone was fitted to be President of a 
Greek Republic. 

He who had been a Greek patriot 
became a Greek insurgent. He who 
had been a European Liberal, a citizen 
of the world, sank all liis past and all 
his future and jeopardised the welfare 
of his country by joining a pack of rebels 
trying to upset an elected Government. 

He failed. He became a fugitive who 
could never conic back. The greater 
the man, the greater the fall; and the 
saddest thought about him is that his 
passing has relieved his country of a 
threat to its established order. 

Farewell, Venizelos 1 Greece, in ut¬ 
tering those words, may remember that 
he was his own worst enemy, and that, 
when all is said and done, his heart was 
with her. 

WATCHING THE BIRDS 

Notes By One Who Does 

A great watcher of birds sends 11 s these notes 
which may be helpful to G N readers who would 
like to begin studying birds. 

Never be afraid of not knowing all our 
542 British birds. 

Most ornithologists have, probably 
never seen half of them, and when they 
began bird-watcliing in their young days 
may have known no more than the 
sparrow and the pigeon. 

If you want to see wild duck go to a 
quiet lake ; if you want the fascinating 
dipper, a bird like a big black wren with 
a white and chestnut chest, named from 
its funny habit of bowing or dipping 
when resting on a stone or flying under 
the water looking for insects, go to a 
swift mountain or moorland stream. 
To see the little blue nuthatch perform¬ 
ing its acrobatics on the tree trunk go 
to a nut wood; but if you look for the 
crossbill, a rich orange-red bird with its 
beak crossed at the tips like a pair of 
pincers, seek the pinewoods, for this 
bird feeds on pine cones.. 

If you want to watch birds in a city 
park or a country lane it is always better 
to go early in the morning before many 
people ..have disturbed them, for birds 
are then more confiding in their ways. 
If you wish to photograph a bird you 
will make the t&sk much easier by feed¬ 
ing the birds at a certain spot a few days 
before, so that they will come to know 
you as a friend,. 







Lots Letter 

than milk. 





QHILDREN who dislike milk look 
^ upon if as something quite 
different when ‘Ovaltine’ is added. 
For ‘ Ovaltine * not only transforms 
milk into a really delicious beverage, 
but the special properties of 1 Ovaltine’ 
make the milk digestible and much 
more nourishing. 

In every way, ‘Ovaltine* is the per¬ 
fect food beverage for children. It 
supplies proteins to form firm flesh; 
mineral salts and calcium to build 
strong bones and teeth; organic 
phosphorus for sound nerves; car¬ 
bohydrates in their most assimilable 
form for energy in work and play, 
and the necessary vitamins for health. 

Thus * Ovaltine ’ provides all the 
nutritive elements required for build¬ 
ing up robust health and vitality. 
For these reasons make ‘Ovaltine’ 
your children’s regular daily beverage. 
But, be sure it is ‘ Ovaltine ’—there 
is nothing u just as good.” 



For Energy and Robust Health 

Prices in Gt . Britain and N . Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin . 


Every Boy and Girl 
should join the 
League of Ovaltineys 

'T^HOUSANDS have joined and are 
A having great fun with the 
secret highsigns, signals and code. 
Write for official Rule-book and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31, 
184, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 7. 
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THE BEST FRIEND EXCELSIOR: NEW TYLE 
OF OUR PEOPLE 


A NEW LEASE FOR 
THE BBC 

Some Good Suggestions For 
Improving a Good Thing 

WHY NOT CHEAPER AND 
BETTER-LOOKING SETS ? 

A renewed ten-years charter to the 
BBC is proposed by the Committee 
set up to consider its future. 

The grant is recommended in the 
spirit that the BBC has been a good 
and faithful servant and should be 
encouraged to go on as it has begun, 
striving only'to get better and better. 
To'help its high endeavour it is to have 
more money; the proposal is tliat after 
the Post Office has taken its share of the 
ten-shilling licence the B B C should 
have three-quarters of the rest. 

The Chancellor’s Million 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
take about one million pounds, the BBC; 
will have nearly all the rest. As listeners 
and ten-shilling .licence holders increase 
every day, this should leave the BBC 
a goodly sum for expenses.* 

It should have enough and to spare 
to pay authors and composers. gener- . 
ously. It will have enough, though the. 
Committee does not say so, to pay for 
bqtter , performances.... It might .. also* 
buy a/ ihv’f for the BBC studio. 

The BBC Orchestras in the studio 
and elsewhere. are to carry on freely. 
The best performances by other or¬ 
chestras are to be relayed. This, with 
the weeding out of orchestras not so 
admirable, is expected to assist in the 
wider cultivation of good music. Stress 
is laid on the selection of light music of 
the best quality. We pray for less jazz 
and fewer- crooners, if we cannot get 
rid of such stuff altogether. 

Broadcasts For Schools 

Special attention is to be given , to 
broadcasts for schools ; it appears to be 
thought that a wireless receiving set 
should be in every school. Broadcasting 
to schools in England, Scotland, and 
Wales should be controlled by indepen¬ 
dent. cquncils, who would select the 
programmes, the B B C bearing the cost. 

* It is suggested that the BBC and the 
wireless trade should come together in 
order to design and put on the market ^ 
a low-priced standard receiving set for 
any listener. At present sets are far too 
dear, the prices being kept up by the 
trade ; and we should like to add that 
most sets are still too ugly for good 
homes The ugliest window within ten 
miles of Charing Cross, of late, has 
been a window full of wireless sets. 

The broadcast news should be un¬ 
biased. The BBC is to choose, as 
now, its own methods of obtaining it. 
The CN, like most newspapers, thinks 
it might be much better done, though 
the Committee is satisfied with it. 

Responsible Cabinet Minister 

There must be no advertisements in, 
the broadcasting service; and steps 
should be taken to exclude them from 
the broadcasts of foreign stations. 

Empire broadcasting is to be cn-’ 
couraged and developed. 

The BBC programmes are broad¬ 
cast (at present to a certain number 
(340) of relay stations which distribute 
them over a local wire network to their 
own subscribers. It is proposed that 
'this should be looked into and con¬ 
trolled by the Post Office in the B B C’s 
; own interests. It is also suggested that 
iWales should, as soon as possible, be 
made a distinct broadcasting region'; 

1 that a Cabinet Minister should be 
appointed to be responsible for questions 
of policy and culture; that local 
authorities should take powers to deal 
with the loudspeaker nuisance. 


We broke in on the B B C programme 
just before six o’clock the other evening 
and heard everybody’s friend Mac 
reading a letter, written for the Children's 
Hour, by someone who was passing by 
night through the Suez Canal. It said ; 

There are two chaps on the boat ivho 
are going out for the Mount Everest 
expedition . I ashed them how high they 
would really climb in getting to the top . 
Oh , said one of them , we are not really 
going tip the mountain; we stop at 
20,000 feet! 

Mont Blanc, the highest mountain in 
Europe, is 15,782 feet high ; presumably 
to scale that would not be climbing at all, 
to these yo;mg eagles of Everest. 



Railway Signalling By Colour 

Railway signalling is passing through 
many changes. 

The semaphore is doomed and colour 
signals are being freely adopted. Thus 
at Leeds New Station a signalling 
installation is being completed which 
has 46 new signal, posts at " driver’s 
eye level/' which is between 11 and 12 
feet above ground-level. Signalling ( of 
this type at Newcastle Central Station 
is to be carried out this year. 

Colour-light signals arc also to be 
installed between Kentish Town and 
Finchley Road on the main line to the 
Midlands and North. These signals will 
replace ordinary semaphore signals, 
and their introduction will improve the 
working of traffic over this line, which' is 
entirely in cuttings or tunnels. 

The Southern lines are also extending 
the use of the colour-light signal. 


What Happened 
on Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 

March 29. Charles Wesley died in London. 1788 

30. Goya, great Spanish artist, born • , 1746 

31. John Constable died in London * . , 1837 

April 1. William Harvey born at Folkestone 1578 

2. Richard Cobden died in London . , 1865 

3. Murillo, Spanish painter, died at Seville 1682 

4. Francis Drake knighted f*t Deptford , 1581 

Painter of English Landscapes 

John Constable, bom in a Suffolk 
village in 1776, the son of a miller, 
became the most English of all our 
landscape painters, and influenced land¬ 
scape painting on the Continent more 
> than any other 

English artist, yet 
he was nearly 40 
years old before he 
sold one of the pic¬ 
tures which now 
arc a glory to our 
country’s art. 

People would buy 
portraits painted 
by him, or copies by 
hun of other artist's 
pictures, but land¬ 
scapes—no. They 
would not buy 
them because they 
were not like other 
artist’s landscapes, 
though they were 
wonderfully like 
the actual scenes 
he painted. 

Constable found 
his subjects by 
looking at Nature 
and copying her, 
as she paints our 
scenery with her 
light and shade and 
colour. France wel¬ 
comed his work as 
epoch-making, and 
followed his lead, 
while English 
people disapproved 
of a return to 
Nature. 

Now Constable's 
1 and scapes are 
coveted for every 
great picture gal¬ 
lery, and the 
painter is honoured 
for having steadily 
held on his way and 
pictured Nature as 
she really is. 


Constable is inspired by 
Salisbury Cathedral 


CROSSING THE ROAD 

It is sad to read of the death of little 
Tilly Saclcwith, killed by a bus in Com¬ 
mercial Road, London. 

It was not the driver’s fault, but the 
result of her darting into the roadway 
without proper precaution. When she 
was picked up it was found that across 
her school exercise book was printed, 
“ Be careful how you cross the road 1 " 

But we must not blame Tilly too 
much ; our streets are in such a state 
that to be absent-minded for a moment 
is often fatal, and it is not only little 
girls who cannot concentrate on traffic! 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of March 1911 

The Man Who Fell From a Ship. Henrick 
Anderson, a Danish seaman, was sitting 
on the rail of the ship Milton, going from 
Buenos Ayres to Boston, USA. 

Suddenly the ship gave a lurch and 
he fell info the' sea. The poor fellow 
struggled and shouted, but saw his ship 
steam away, leaving him to his fate. 

Luckily he was a fine swimmer, and 
he struck out as if he meant to swim to 
land. Sharks gathered about the poor 
man, but he knew that sharks dared 
not approach a man as long as he kicked' 
out at them, and Anderson kicked 
wildly, keeping them off, and swimming 
hard for five 'and a half hours. By that 
time he was almost exhausted, but 
happily a ship sailing from'England to 
America bore, in sight. Sailors on board 
saw him ; they let clown a boat, picked 
him up, and carried him safely to land. 


A lady just back from Germany has 
been telling an audience in Cheshire 
that an intensive campaign ’ against 
cruelty to animals, with special pro¬ 
visions relating to insects, is being' 
carried out all over Germany, 
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300,000 houses a year, is the present 
rate of output of the building trade. 

911,700 tons of steel were produced in 
the United Kingdom in January, 

1 , 020,846 horses were working on farms 
in England, Scotland, and Wales lastyear. 

32 , 210,963 tons of shipping passed 
through the Suez Canal last year—a new 
record. 

£ 17 , 421,059 was the • adverse trade 
balance of the Irish Free State lastyear. 


SIR WILLIAM AND 
HIS LADY 

RICH AND POOR IN TURN 

The Romantic Life of the 
Shirt-Sleeve Millionaire 

IN DEATH NOT DIVIDED 

From a little house in Colwyn Bay 
a husband and wife whose names were 
known and respected all over Lancashire 
have passed away within two days. 

They were Sir William and Lady 
Hopwood, .who had known together 
poverty and wealth, success and failure, 
and in death were not divided, for Lady 
Hopwood followed her husband only 48 
hours after. 

Sir William began life as a little piecer 
in a cotton mill. Fie lived to buy cotton 
mills as easily as other people bought 
bottles of gingcr-bcer, and when his re¬ 
markable life ended he was almost as 
poor as when he began. 

In between he had made a huge for¬ 
tune, given away thousands, and then 
lost nearly all in the slump in Lancashire 
cotton. Lancashire called him the shirt¬ 
sleeve millionaire, because at the height 
of his prosperity he never changed his 
way of life, but continued to live in a 
six-roomed house at Oldham. 

Honest as the Day 

. He was the typical Oldham man, 
shrewd, square, blunt, and honest as the 
day. Thousands of people trusted his 
sagacity and thronged to put their money 
in the many cotton-mill companies he 
controlled. When the crash came no¬ 
body ever thought of blaming him, or 
hinting that he had acted in bad faith. 
His fault was that he had too much faith 
in Lancashire cotton. 

When the clouds were gathering over¬ 
head, and shareholders were busy leaving 
the sinking ship, he stuck to it. Others 
might sell their shares; William Hop- 
wood stuck to his, refusing to abandon 
his companies, and used all his private 
fortune, while his wife gave the money 
set aside for her in trying to save them. 

He failed ; but it was a faithful failure, 

- and after being declared bankrupt he 
went to live at Colwyn Bay on a small 
annuity granted by a bank. 

It was not much for a man who had 
given many thousands away, endowing 
churches and building institutes. He had 
been knighted ; he was a magistrate; 
but these honours were nothing com¬ 
pared with the one he won and kept, 
the honour of a business man and a 
gentleman. 

John Walls Finds The Cat 

There is a Hockley cat rejoicing, as it 
laps its milk, that in the vocabulary of 
John Walls was no such word as 
Impossible. 

John Walls is an animal welfare officer 
of Birmingham,' The Hockley cat is 
just one of those cats which, without 
rhyme or reason, get themselves into 
impossible places. 

This one had selected a sewer,, and 
there it had been trapped and left to 
die because sensible folk said a rescue 
was too dangerous. 

But John Walls was not sensible in 
that way. He went down a 30-fcct well 
and discovered where the cat was, in an 
overflow pipe. The pipe was only 2 feet 
9 inches wide, a very awkward and almost 
impossible channel to climb along. But 
the rescuer squeezed himself along it 
for 50 feet, and found the cat lying half 
dead in a pool of slimy water. 

* . .1 1 L F f # ___ l 

He seized it, and then had. to back 
out the way he had come. . 

(i l - r # John Walls feels a good 
deal better and the cat is no worse, and is, 
we hope, a little wiser. 

Order Next Week’s C N Now 
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Begin This Entrancing Now Serial Now 


THE SLEUTH DETECTOR 


A Wireless Story 


© 


By John Mowbray 


What Has Happened Before 

Noel Barling, who lives with his Uncle 
Richard in Tanganyika, is in England on a visit 
to Toby and Meg Merritt. Richard Barling 
lias invented a system for secret broadcasting, 
and entrusted the patenting of it to Sir Pascal 
Lencli, a great man in the wireless world. 

Hearing nothing more, he gets into touch with 
Nod by means of his new system; tells him he 
suspects Sir Pascal of trying to steal his inven¬ 
tion, and begs Noel to make immediate inquiries. 

• Noel goes-to see the great man, who assures., 
him that nothing is wrong. 

But immediately Noel has gone Sir'Pascal 
hurries upstairs to a man with “ an enormous 
head and tangled, tawny hair, like the mane 
of a ! lion,” and urges him to “ Make haste! ” 
or the fortune they are anticipating will never 
be theirs. 

CHAPTER 7 

Thinking It Over 

PJirectly Noel's train got him back to 
■ Allcrton Bridge he strode away to the 
hump of the downs where the new golf links 
xvere being constructed, in order to keep his 
promise to Toby and Meg to meet them there 
with his news. 

. The sun was shining, and as he turned his 
back on the bridge and passed between the 
hedges topping the banks he saw linnets 
building by dozens, with whitethroat and 
stonechats, and watched two ravens on their 
stately, deliberate flight, until, alighting on 
a low branch quite close to liis head, they 
shed all their dignity and, spreading the 
feathers of their necks and their heads, 
began playing with each other, as sprightly 
as/jackdaws. . , 

Despite his impatience he could not help 
stopping to watch them, holding his breath 
for fear they should spot him and go ; and 
lie thought once again how jolly it was to be 
in this beautiful country. 

He felt so at home here: and that now 
and then had seemed strange, considering 
that he had only been in England ten days 
and knew nobody except the Mcrritts. But 
it wasn't] so strange really. For this soil 


was. the soil of his ancestors, the Barlings 
having . been dalesmen of , this broad 
county for centuries before his great¬ 
grandfather, Noel Webster Barling, had 
taken some of his farm servants out from 
Helmsley and set sail to South Africa, 
starting a farm there and fighting the 
Zulus who in those days possessed Natal. 
He had called his new lands Helmsley; his 
son had succeeded him, and thence the third 
son, Noel's father, had trekked into Kenya, 
where Noel had been born, and left by 
disastdr an orphan. " 

Then he suddenly remembered that Toby 
and Meg would be growing impatient. 

As they were; he joined them by the 
liorsetrougli at the cross-roads. 

" What a time you've been I " exclaimed 
Toby as he advanced " It's.ages since we 
saw your train's smoko in the valley! " 

" Yes, I’m sorry," he answered. " I’ve 
been watching two ravens.- Such jolly- 1 -—" 
" Oh, never mind them l " Meg broke in. 
"What about the old crow that .you saw 
at The Towers ?" 

" He's not a bit like a crow, Meg 1 ” 
laughed Noel. " He’s a little man, very 
spick-and-span, sharp as a knife, and his 
voice sounds as if it were sand-papered. 
Tie’s got Uncle Dick’s papers all right, and he 
told me there was nothing to worry about." 

" So you’re satisfied," remarked Toby, 
after digesting this. , " I'm glad." 

Noel noticed that Meg made no comment.** 
" If you were in my place, Meg," he 
asked, " would you feel satisfied ? " 

" I wouldn’t," she owned. . " I’tl rather 
have finished my job. Your uncle said you 
were to get back his papers." 

Noel winced. "Yes, -,I know," he 

replied. " I knew you'd say that-" . 

_ " Toby was forgetting your uncle wanted 
liis papers back," Meg said, 

" Yes, old man, Meg's right," Toby 
exclaimed. " T had forgotten. When you 
asked Sir Pascal for them what did he say. ?" 

." I didn’t ask for them. Sir Pascal 
assured me that everything was in order 
and that he was going to cable and set 


Uncle Dick’s mind at rest. So when he 
said that I felt I should leave the papers 
with him. You sec, I felt I could use my 
discretion." , 

Toby nodded. " Quite right," he said. 

" You see," Noel went on, " if I'd asked 
for the papers back I'd have offended 
Sir Pascal and done more harm than good." 

" Yes, If Sir Pascal’s trustworthy." 

"Of course, if he's trustworthy. I 
suppose he is." 

" Oh, I'm sure you've nothing to be 
afraid of,” said Toby. 

, " Noel 1 ” 

" Yes, Meg ? " 

" Did you let out that you’d heard from 
your uncle ? I mean, did you tell him in 
what way you’d heard ? " 

" Oh, by last night’s message ? " 

- " Yes. Did you mention the Sleuth ? " 

" No," said Noel. " I didn't." 

Meg looked at him. " Then you let out 
nothing at all to show that the invention 
actually acted ? " 

"No, He never asked me," said Noel. 

" So much the better. For all Sir' Pascal 
knows," she repeated thoughtfully, " the 
invention has only reached the early stage 
explained in those papers he lias,". 

"-The first stage ? Yes. But what is 
your point, Meg ? " cried Toby. 

" This," Meg rejoined, with her shrewd 
eyes watching Noel eagerly. " I don’t 
think it matters keeping that back from 
Sir Pascal so long as Sir Pascal is playing the 
game. But suppose he isn’t playing the 
game ? Then the more he is kept in the 
dark, perhaps, the better." 

" Oh, ifs and ansi " exclaimed Toby, 
with* liis. frank smile. "Look here. Sir 
PascaVLcnch is completely above suspicion. 
You could trust him with everything." 

" Well, I’ll trust Noel with these sand¬ 
wiches," responded Meg, laughing, and 
opening a packet done up in white paper, 
" Here you are, Noel ! I brought them 
along for I’m sure you had no time for 
lunch," ■•••-- 

, * So down Noel sat on the edge of the horse- 
trough, and they sat beside him, and it was 
just as he’d finished the cheese biscuits and 
home-cured ham that they heard, the sound 
of a horn and saw a big open car approaching 
with only one occupant, the man at the 
wheel, who glanced at them as the car drew 
abreast and went past. But it had not gone 
very far when it turned and came r back 


again. The driver, si man in a tweed cap 
and jacket and plus-fours, pulled up in 
front of them and, removing one hand from 
the, wheel, " Can you tell me," he called 
out. " where the new golf links are ? " 

CHAPTER 8 
Noel Has His Doubts 

’T’oby jumped to his feet and pointed, to 
1 the rising ground at their backs. 
" If you mean the links, Sir Pascal Lencli is 
having laid out," he replied, " they’re up 
there behind us. Just behind the last 
slope, sir." 

" Can I get my car up there ? " . 

" Not yet. The approach isn’t finished. 
But you can squeeze down the lane, sir,” 
Toby responded, . 

" Oh, that’s all right, then. Are there 
any holes ready for play yet ? " 

. " Yes. nine, I believe." . 

" Oh, good enough 1 " said the motorist. 
" Would you mind showing me ? Jump 
into my car and pilot me. Do you mind ? " 

" Shall we all pile in, sir ? " laughed Toby. 

The man nodded, and moved a huge bag 
of clubs to make room for him, while Meg 
and Noel jumped in behind. Then the car 
set off again, and bumped down a lane till 
presently a gate and a fringe of trees 
stopped it. 

Out jumped Toby, with Noel and Meg 
at his heels. " You can leave your car here, 
sir,” said Toby. " No one will touch it. 
Then walk on between the trees and you'll 
find the links facing you.'" 

The man alighted, hauled out his clubs, 
locked liis car, and was about to stride 
toward the gate when he stopped, as 
though overtaken by an idea, and, declaring 
himself much obliged, invited them to come 
and caddy for him. " No ! Wait I Better 
still 1 " lie corrected himself *in a hearty 
tone. "Come and play yourselves. Come 
and knock a ball round with me. Will you ? " 

On the point of declining, Toby felt a 
violent nudge in the back and heard Noel's 
hurried accents : " Thanks, sir. We'should 
love it." 

Noel had flashed to the gate, darted 
through, and stood holding it open. .So 
Meg and Toby, exchanging a wondering 
glance, followed. 

They found nobody about at the un¬ 
finished club house and the labourers were 
Contimietl on page 14 ; 
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All enquiries concerning advertisement space 
in this publication should be addressed to : 
The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER* Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Free Breakfasts 

so' much needed—are still being supplied to poor, 
hungry East End children. Remember the need of 
the little ones. 3 <J, pays for one meal, £/ for 50. 

How many may we feed on your behalf? 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV\ PERCY INESON, StipU, 
EAST END MISSION, 
Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial ltd., London, E.l 



Which do you want ?—They’re FREE7 





TABLE TENNIS 
SET: In box. Net, 
two posts, mo 
bats and balls. 
CO coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


JIGSAW PUZZLE: 

ioo pieces. Choice 
of four different 
and beautiful pic¬ 
tures. 24 coupons 
and Free Voucher. 


DOLL: In blue vel¬ 
vet, trimmed with 
white-wool plush. 
Height about 18 ". 
117 coupons and 
Free Voucher, 


BAGATELLE BOARD: 

This is a ripping 
game. Your Dad 
will like it too. 
120 coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


MODEL YACHT: 

“ Star ” Yacht. 
Guaranteed to sail. 
What every boy 
wants. 103 coupons 
and Free Voucher , 


HANS ANDERSEN’S 
FAIRY TALES: 309 

pages of fairy tales. 
Illustrated. 102 
coupons and Free 
Voucher. 


^.Send a postcard (postage Id.) to Dept. SCI 5, Rowntroo & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, for special 
' list of boys’ and girls’ gifts with FREE VOUCHER value 3 coupons. 

. . ■ mm . . REMEMBER THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF OTHER VALUABLE GIFTS. TOO mm 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 

Ask mother to buy you Rowntree’s 
delicious Cocoa. Inside every l-lb. tin 
are 3 Free Gift Coupons. Very quickly 
you’ll have enough to get any gift you 
want. Ask for Rowntree's Cocoa twice 
a day — it’s good for you. 

READ THIS, MOTHER ! 

Rowntree’s Cocoa is now improved 
by a wonderful new pre-digestion 
process. It is made even more 
digestible — helps more in digesting 
other foods — and is more bone and 
muscle-building than ordinary cocoa. 
Still only 5 Jd. per J-lb. tin with 
3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 



FLIGHTS THAT THRILLED THE WORLD! 

LINDBERGH 

4 Lone Flyer of the Atlantic 


Read all about his 
flight in the first 
of a great new 
series of articles 


Three thousand six hundred miles in thirty- 
three hours—alone*—and that almost ten 
years agol No wonder the Atlantic flight of 
Charles A. Lindbergh sent a gasp of astonish¬ 
ment around the whole world I 


........... In this week's MODERN BOY you can read the 

story of this epic flight in the wonderful little “ Spirit of St Louis."- 
Imagine yourself hundreds of miles from land, ice on the wings forcing 
you down from 8000 feet lower and lower until the undercarriage of the 
'plane is only a few feet from the waves I Imagine . . , but read this 
vivid article for yourself and get a grasp of what courage Lindbergh 
displayed when he faced the grey vastness of the Atlantic alone. 

MODERN BOY 

On Sale Saturday, March 28th, 2 d 


at all Newsagents and Bookstalls 
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Ifm cmv ta&te, ike Fruit iu. 




9 nk you l 


Every dip is a lucky dip with a packet of 
Rowntrce’s Gums and Pastilles. There’s 
tantalising tangerine — quenching lime 
and lemon—juicy strawberry, gooseberry, 
raspberry, apricot, plum — and blissful, 
beneficial blackcurrant! M-m-n , • • 
likewise o-o-b !♦ ♦ . and ’nk you! 

DON’T FORGET! Rowntree’s Fruit Clear Gums ( Hard ) 
and Fruit Pastilles {Medium) arc sold loose 6d. per % lk«i 
in packets, 2d., 3d. and 6d. V 

Juicy-Fruits (Soft) 6d. per V A lb., and in packets, 6cL 


Continued from page 13 

working some distance away. " Here's the 
first tee, at any rate ! ” their host exclaimed, 
pointing. 4t We'll play this hole and then 
carry on to the others. You think they’ll 
be playable ? " . 

" Without a doubt; sir ! ” cried Noel. • 

This startled Meg, who stared at hirn in 
bewilderment, for certainly Noel had never 
been here before. - 

" Well, now,” the naan was suggesting, 
handing his clubs round. “ We’ll play a 
foursome, shall we, that’s two against two ?,” 

Once more Noel snatched the reply from 
'Toby’s Ups. “The* very, thing, sir/’ he 
answered. "And as I ana the dud, sir, you 
had better take me as your partner against 
the others.” . 

" Good enough I ” So saying, the stranger 
drove off, 'and hit liis ball cleanly. Then 
Toby, no novice, hit a better ball still which 
dropped several yards beyond the man’s. 

"No complaints, eh?".:he chuckled to 
Meg, as they strode from the tee. 

Noel had to play now. He screwed up 
his mouth, then, making a most hideous 
face, as Meg told him afterwards, he let 
out for all lie was worth at the tiny white 
ball. But he hit nothing more than the turf, 
which flew up in a chunk. " Replace your ' 
divot! " his partner bade, laughing cheer¬ 
fully, and, taking Noel’s place, he planted 
his legs and clouted the ball out of sight. 

" Oh, played, sir ! ” shouted all three of 
them. 

" We shall find it on the green, I daresay," 
smiled the stranger.* Then when Meg had 
played her shot lie fell into step with Noel 
and began chattering lightly on their way 
to the green. 

„" From your manner of speaking," he 
said, " I should put you down as a Colonial.? 
Is this your first visit to England ? Ho\v do 
you like it?” 

" Very much,” Noel responded. 

" You'would. It’s great. You arc visiting 
near .here, I suppose ? ” 

" Yes," said Noel. 

They arrived at the green, where they 
found their ball nicely reposing.. Meg and 
Toby ..arrived. " We have played four shots,” 
they announced. " And we’ve played three/! 
laughed Noel’s partner. " We’re nearer 
the hole. So your putt,” 

Toby putted, and missed. "That’s five,” 
he groaned, " Your turn, Noel." 


With his tongue between liis lips and his 
head on one side, Noel stooped over his 
ball, but stabbed it so fiercely that it ran 
right across the green and trickled into a 
half-formed bunker bejmnd. Which ..lost 
them the hole ! ... 

Noel’s clumsiness soon cost them a couple 
more holes; but this did not seem to ruffle 
• his affable partner. Indeed, as the two of 
them -went marching along side by side 
the stranger appeared more interested in 
> Noel than in the game. He kept inter¬ 
spersing his. amiable chatter with questions, 
which Noel as amiably passed off or passed 
over, until they had come to the last hole, 
when Noel, with a suddeia glance at his wrist- 
watch, exclaimed in a loud voice, " I say, 
sir. We’ll have to be off.” 

Toby shouted, " No, we’ve time, Noel." 

. But Meg was watching Noel’s face. It 
was only when, Noel’s decision having pre¬ 
vailed, they had seen the man off in his car 
and were coming away that she uttered 
abruptly, " Look here, Noel ! What were 
' you after ? . What made you accept that 
man’s absurd invitation ? " 

" Because old Noel wanted a game, of 
course l " Toby laughed. 

" No," said Noel, and added : " Tell me 
this. I left Epton by train and got back 
soon after three. But suppose I’d come 
from Epton by road in a car, and had left 
after the train did/could I get to the bridge 
not so very long after the train ? " 

"Oh, easily,” said Toby. "The railway 
line has to make a wide sweep. A car 
doesn’t.” 

. " I thought so,” said Noel. " That man 
came from Epton/’ 

" From Epton ! ” they shouted together. 
" Do you mean from The Towers ? ” 

" Yes, from The Towers,” Noel answered. 
" He came from Sir Pascal Lench." 

" But you can’t be sure; and, if he did, 
why ever shouldn’t he ? ” 

; How am I sure ? Because I saw him 
with my own eyes this morning carrying 
some letters into Sir Pascal: I bumped into 
him. But lie hardly gave me a glance, so 
he wouldn’t suppose that I should recognise 
him again.. And I shouldn’t have done if 
it had not been'for hts shoulders.” 

Toby said, " Ola I But can't he play golf 
if he likes ? ” 

" Sir Pascal Lench sent him to spy on 
me,” Noel replied quietly. 

, TO BE CONTINUED 



DELIGHTFUL 
SHIES OF 

HIEZES 


IN COLOURS 

READY-GUMMED — WASHABLE — HYGIENIC 

Affixed in a moment; will adhere to distemper, woodwork, 
painted surfaces, etc. 

TEDDY BEARS; RABBITS; PIGGIES; FROG KING’S 
PARTY; SAILING SHIPS; TURKISH BOYS ; GNOMES 
AND FAIRIES; HEDGEROW BIRDS; DUTCH CHILDREN; 
2/6 per box of 8 pieces. “ALICE IN WONDERLAND” ; 
“PETER PAN” ; HAPPY MONTH ; OUR DOGS ; 5/- per 
box of 12 or 16 Pieces. 

FROM ALL STATIONERS 

AND 

WALLPAPER 
DEALERS 

SAMUEL JONES & CO., LTD., 

BRIDEWELL PLACE,-E.O.4. 



Jacko Plays With baby 


O ne gusty morning Jacko’s mother 
asked him to call at the laundry 
for a parcel. " We were out when the 
van came yesterday,” she said, " so 
tlxe things will have to be fetched. You 
might take Baby, too,” she added. 

Baby delightedly toddled along, carry¬ 
ing the kite which Adolphus had made 
for him. He was so taken up with it 


Just watch mine knock it into a cocked 
hat! ” Then he released his own kite/ 
which shot high in the air, leaving Baby 
Jacko’s far behind. 

Jacko was furious, " You wait, old 
spoil-sport! ” he roared. “ We'll knock 
yours into a cocked hat in a jiffy ! ” 
r Then he snatched all the string off 
the laundry package and fastened it 



that Jacko could hardly get him down 
the road. 

" Look here, youngster,” ho cried, 
" let's collect the parcel first and then 
come back through the park. It's a 
grand place to fly a kite—and mind you 
don’t go up with it ! ” he teased. 

The laundry package proved to be 
a fairly big one, so Jaclco was thankful 
to reach the park, where he dumped 
it down on the nearest seat. 

" Now for a spot of kite-flying 1 ” he 
chuckled, getting as excited as Baby when 
they sent it soaring over the tree-tops. 

Presently another boy joined them, 

" Pooh ! ” he scoffed. " You can’t 
do much with that home-made affair. 


to the loop in Baby’s hand. " Now 
then,” he muttered. " Let her rip ! ” 

But it was the parcel that " ripped ” 
as soon as the wind blew ! A sudden 
sharp gust which sent the kite flying 
shot the parcel right open and its 
contents flying ! 

Whoops i Collars and socks flapped 
Jacko in the face and swirled round 
his head while he darted about to 
catch them. 

At last the crumpled things were 
bundled back into the parcel. 

" Crikey ! ” lie breathed. " Wliat on 
earth will Mater say ! ” 

But when Jacko slipped in home he 
didn't wait to hear. 
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COCOA 


A delightful, healthy cocoa AND free 
coupons for holiday travel which 
means more money for jaunts and 
pleasures. What more could you 
ask ? Start saving the coupons now! 

Free Toys in every tin, and Coupons 
for Free Gifts too ! 

A miniature boat for the Kiddies. . . 
free coupons for worthwhile gifts or 
travel in every tin. There’s some¬ 


thing for everyone when you buy 
these delicious and invigorating 
cocoas. Scores of delightful Gifts for 
Men and Women. Personal Items 
and things for the house. Send for 
the new enlarged edition of the cocoa 
FREE GIFTS book. Post your 
coupons to Cocoa Works, Dallow 
Road, Luton. Now, more than ever 
before, it PAYS you to drink and 
enjoy your OWN cocoa. 


CO-OPERATIVE COCOAS INCLUDE 

, Jib. SILVER BADGE .. .. sJd. 

Jib. LUTONA MILD ... . ... 5|d. 

Jib. LUTON A MALTED... ... ... ... ... ... 5§d. 

Jib. LUTONA MALTED MILK WITH EGGS (4 in 1) 76. 

(0 - OPERATION IS OPEN TO ALL 


Issued by the English & Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited, Cocoa Works, Luton, Beds, 
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Arthur Mee’s Children’s En- 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB A Broadcasting Studio Observation Test 


Beheaded Word 

\Yhen o’er the wave the vessel 
flies, 

Her mast and sails my whole 
sustain ; 

Behead, though great my length 
and size, 

I move with swiftness o’er the 
plain; 

Again behead, come when I will, 
The fanner frets and grumbles still, 

‘ A nswer next week 

Southampton 

SouthamptoNj where the Queen 
Mary arrives this week, is 
the most important passenger port 
in Great Britain, and is used by 
more than 30 shipping companies. 
Upwards of... 530,000 passengers 
pass through it every year. It is 
also one of the leading cargo 
ports, over four-fifths of the South 
African fruit imports being dealt 
with there, 

This Week in Nature 
The lapwing, or peewit, now lays 
its eggs. Four in number, the 
colouring of the eggs is olive-green 
or stone-colour, spotted and 
blotched with brownish black. 
They are laid on the ground in a 
nest made of a few’grasses 'and 
roots. The young can run as soon 
as they are hatched. 

Ici On Parle Francais 



Look at this picture for two minutes, making a mental note of as many 
details as possible. Then cover the picture to hide it from view and 
see how many of the questions in column three you can answer. 



A Matter of Taste 
\yuEN Millicent went to the Zoo 
. She stopped to ask Who are 
you ? 

Of an animal there, 

And it said , t( I’m a bear, 

But I can’t bear cold mutton, can 
.you ? ” 

Jumbled Games 

Reshuffled, the letters of each 
of the following phrases- 
spell the name 7 of a well-known 
game. 

DRILL BIAS 
CHOICE KEY 
BOND IN MAT 
NEW LIST NAN 
FRUGAL BOY BOLT 
ORDER SUN A nswer next week 

Bittersweet 

The tramp stopped a passer-by. 

“ Give me something for a cup 
of tea, guv’nor,” he asked. 

“ Do I look as if. I carry lumps 
of sugar about with me ? sharply 
replied the man. 


IN 


une ardoise le crayon le liyre 

slate pencil book 

Richard .„e$t occupy avec itn 
crayon et line ardoise. • Est-ce lit 
son livre ? Oui, e’etait tin livre 
de prlx;. 

Dick is busy with pencil and 
slate. Is that his book? Yes; it 
was a priie . ■ - ' ' 

What Are These Places ? 

Jt is an established fact that when 
we are reading printed char¬ 
acters our eyes more . readily 
identify the upper half of the 
letters than the lower half. Here 

Mocrv t o 1 n t in 

r\ n r u. 

uric, mi iMr\muu 1 n 
r ulklo 1unc 

we give the lower halves of four 
place-names which siiow how the 
character of many letters is ob¬ 
scured when only the lower halves 
are shown. Can you read them ? 

They are , four popular holiday 
resorts ‘ of which poster stamps 
will be given with next week’s C N. 

.The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

‘ Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues below. Answer next week 
; Reading Across. 1. To twist out of shape, 7. An overseer on an estate. 
13. Undivided-!) Id. Long bridge over a valley. 16. Afternoon meal, 16, Chemical 
symbol for sodium. 17. Unit employed for measuring an electric current,* 
18, Shelter from the wind. 19. Indefinite article, SO. Small collection of 
water. 23. To flow back. 25. Fruit of the beech. 28. A celestial body. 
29, New. 31, Fungus which attacks wheat. 33. To ascend. 35. At the top. 
37. To proceed. 39, Short musical dramas, 42. Elevated. 43. Portion of 
an opera. 44. Devoured. 45. Large swimming birds. 



Japan’s New Year Stamp 

Japan everybody sends New 
Year greetings to friends and 
relations, and 
this year a 
special post¬ 
age stamp 
was issued for 
use on these 
greetings. The 
stamp shows 
the conven¬ 
tional chry¬ 
santhemum 
of Japan, and the central part 
of the design shows Fujiyama. 
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Reading Down. 1. To put on. 2. Unsuitable. 3. Compass point.* 
4. Elliptical. 6. The edge. 6. To-diminish, 7. Electric lamps. 8. A unit. 
9. A scrap of news. 10. A pronoun. 11. Accomplishments. 12. To winnow. 
21. Used when rowing. 22. A constellation. 24. To press on all sides. 26. 
Got up. 27. To take by spoonfuls. 28. Sinks in the middle. 29. Reward for 
services. 30. Headgear. 32. Pattern. 34. Mineral spring. 36. Aletallic point 
of a bootlace. 38. Officer Commanding.* 40. Royal Academician.* 41, 
Note in tonic soifa scale, 42. You and me. 


Word-Changing 

]\/[y whole’is grown by some men ; 

transposed I am an important 
- article of food ; behead me and I 
am what you do now as you look 
at this puzzle; transpose me again 
and I am very, costlybehead me 
and I am a part of your body; 
transpose me and I am a verb. 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Neptune 
is in the South-East and Mars 
and Uranus are 
in the West, In 
the morning 
Jupiterisin the 
South. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen 
looking South 
at 8 pan. on Sunday,- March 29. 

Helpful 

The little man was directed to 
the only vacant .seat at the 
kinema, behind a man of immense 
proportions. 

“ You can’t see ? ” queried the 
big man, in answer to the little 
fellow’s protests. “Just keep 
your eye on me, then, and laugh 
when I laugh.” 

Arithmetical Problem 
T)ivide a thousand into four 
parts so tliat the second is 
twice the first, the third is three 
times the first, and the fourth is 
four times the first. Answer next week 

Observation Test 

Please look at the picture at the 
top of the page before reading 
farther. Having done so, test 
your powers of observation . by- 
seeing how many of these questions 
you can answer. 

How many microphones could 
be seen ? 

Was the time 7 o’clock ? 

Was the Exit door on the right 
■ or left ? 

Was there a singer ? 

How many women were in the 
orchestra ? 

Where was a fiddle case ? 

Above which door was the 
control-room window ? 

In which hand was the con¬ 
ductor’s baton ? 

How many people were holding 
’ papers ? . 

LAST WEEK’S - ANSWERS 
A Mystery. A hole. 

Half and Half. The figure 8, Divide 
horizontally and we get two noughts; 
perpendicularly down the middle and 
the right-hand half is three. 

Arithmetical Puzzle. Seven—1, 2 , A, 
8, 16 , 32 , 64. 

Hidden Animals. Horse, donkey, 
mule, dog, camel, elephant, llama, 
reindeer, yak, ox. 

Do You Know These Places P St Ives, 
Brighton, Felixstowe, Colwyn Bay. 


Talcs Before Bedtime 

Polly Disobeys 

T he Professor was annoyed. 

. “I refuse to sec anyone 
else who calls today, Polly ! ” 
lie cried, when the front door 
had closed on Mr Pickle- 
niclr. " These people come 
along and pretend they can 
, help me, and all they do is to 
talk a lot of twaddle and 
waste my time. No one is to 
disturb me for the rest of 
the day 1 ” 

“ B-but your dinner, sir 1 ” 
ventured Polly, the Pro¬ 
fessor’s little maicE, But the 
learned gentleman only banged 
the study door behind him. 

Polly turned away with a 
sigh. Professor Quick was the 
dearest old gentleman you 
could wish to meet until he 
began thinking about his 
inventions, and then the 
slightest thing annoyed him. 

V Still,” Polly argued with 
herself, <f you couldn't blame 
the master for getting cross 
about Mr Picklenick. I’d like 
to throw a bucket of water 
. over him myself 1 ” 

Nothing worried Polly very 
long, and back in her kitchen 
she was soon'busying herself 
with cakes and scones which 
she hoped would tempt the 
Professor if' he decided to 
emerge for tea. 

Suddenly there was a knock 
at the door. 

“ Is Professor Quick at 
home, please ? ” asked a 
timid little old lady. 

" Yes, but he’s terribly 
busy. I’m afraid he won’t see 
you ! replied Polly. 

Whereupon the stranger’s 
face fell. u If I don’t'see him 
. before lunch it will be too 
late, for I am going abroad ! 1 ’ 
she murmured. And then she 
seemed to lose all her timidity, 
and, entering the hall, ‘ she 
went straight to the study 
door and opened it. 

Polly was too amazed to 
move at first, and when she 
realised that she had allowed 
someone to enter the Pro¬ 
fessor’s study against his 
orders she was so scared of 
what he might say to her 
that she fled to the kitchen. 

Presently she heard the 
front door close and supposed 
the visitor had gone. 

A minute later the Pro¬ 
fessor fairly danced into the 
kitchen, looking as pleased as 
a schoolboy with a tuck-b|OX. 

In his hand he held out a 
small stone, which to Polly 
looked about as valuable as a 
piece of coal. 

" Bless you, Polly, for let¬ 
ting that dear lady in I ” he 
cried. u She is the sister of 
an old friend of mine and, 
hearing of my work, brought 
along the only thing I was 
needing to conclude my 
experiment 1 ” 

And into the hand of the 
astonished Polly he slipped a 
five-pound note 1 


THE BEST STAMP CAT.! 

JUST 



HEW 

4th 

EDITION 


Edition of STANLEY GIBBONS’ “ SIM¬ 
PLIFIED *’ STAMP CATALOGUE stocks 
have run out and wo have had to print an 
absolutely new editionl 
This new volume is tho most up-to-dato stamp 
catalogue in ■' exist once,* and includes all the 
Kmpiro stamps of King George’s reigu, all 
foroign Issues to about mid-January, and Silver 
Jubifeo prices up to the timo of going to press. 
EVEN IF VOU HAVE 
THE 3rd EDITION, YOU 
WILL WANT THE FINE, 

NEW, UP TO - DATE 
FOURTH EDITION. 

Or post Iree, U.K. 5/8, abroad 6/1, from 


suing to puss;*. 

5 '- 


STANLEY GIBBONS, LIMITED, 

DEPT. 107, 391 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


TRIANGULAR PKT. & STAMP 
COLLECTOR’S OUTFIT FREE I 

Wo considor this tho finest offer wo havo ever made. It 
includes tho largest “ three-cornered " stamp yet issued; 
a ruled duplicate book in which is incorporated a per¬ 
foration gauge; 3G different stamps, which include seta, 
modern and old issues, Bohemia, Australasians, pro-war 
Canada, and a genuine Greece {head of Hermes); also ft 
packet of stamp hinges, gummed set Titles of Countries, 
and, finally, an invaluable pair of metal Stamp Tweezers. 

Send to-day 2d. postage, requesting approvals. ; 
LISBURN &, TOWNSEND (Dept. C.N.), 
LIVERPOOL 3. 


the “queen astrid” 

STAMP PACKET FREE 

including tho most beautiful Photo stamp of tho lato 
Queen of tho Dtdgiaus. Canada Mounted Police 
and Silver Jubilee, new Malay unused, Capo Juby 
flno Pictorial and other new issues FRISK to applicants 
for our " Half-prico " mixed approval sheets, $d, to 6d.> 
sending ljd. postage, Also better grado against Deposit 
or References. Wonderful Range of FREE OIFTS 
to purchasers. DON'T FOUGHT THE OLD FIRM. 
For tho best approvals HORACE MILLER & CO., 
Dept. MIO, PEMBURY, KENT {late of Whltst.ablc). 



]MBURY, aBJNX {late Ot YY11U 

'X A.R.M.A 

MA€i$€0?r 


A SCIENTIFIC instrument rather 
than a toy, Place pins, coloured 
paper, string — in fact, any smalt 
oddments—on the platform and revolve 
it, when, through the eyepiece, an 
everchanging parade of glorious designs 
which are copyable will be seen. Used 
by designers of jewels and decorative 
ornaments. The kind of 
toy that will amaze the 
grown-ups no less than 
■ the children. POST FREE 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Send P.O. 1/6 to-day to 

ARMALINES LTD. (i^) 

■, Euston Buildings, London, N.W.I, 


16 


FREE GIFT. 


With every order 
placed as a result 
of this advertisement we will enclose absolutely 
free the miniature Companion Set illustrated, 
and which is suitable for either doll's house or 
mantel ornament. 



NOTHING 
QUITE 
LIKE IT! 

A Beal Plano 
to scale 


The ROBOTPLANE 

THRILLING! REALISTIC! 


This scale model flies just like a real 
'plane—it banks, loops, and lands per¬ 
fectly on a smooth surface. You can . 
experiment and rnako It do all tho usual 
flying stunts, and there Is no tiresome 
winding. Tho 'piano will give you Just 
as much fun as it gave the airman who 
invonted it. Tho price is 3/9d. post 
freo from I. FENTON, 16, Lana- 
downe Crescept, London, W.ll. 


3'9 

POST 

FREE 


Husky Throats 

Quickly and 
pleasantly 
relieved with 

delightfuTto the taste 



arringdon Street, London, EXU. Advertisement Offices : The 
Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere: 11s a year t 
Agency, Ltd, March 28, 1936. S.L. 





















































































































